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THE FOURTH BIENNIAL REPORT 



OF THE 



Indiana Labor Commission 



FOR THE 



YEARS 1903-1904: 



October 1, 1904. 

To the Honorable Winfield T. Durbin, Governor of the State 
of Indiana: 

Dear Sir — Herewith is submitted to you the Fourth Biennial 
Report of the Indiana Labor Commission for the fiscal years 
1903-1904. 

As compared with preceding reports made by this Commission, 
this one shows a gratifying improvement in industrial conditions 
in Indiana. This fact finds expression in fewer lockouts, strikes 
and' boycotts ; a smaller number- of persons involved ; a shorter 
duration of trouble ; a lessened intensity of strife ; more gratifying 
settlements, and a greater number of adjustments without strikes. 

Formerly troubles came with such frequency as to make it im- 
possible to meet all the demands made upon the Commission. This 
was largely due to the fact that labor was then slowly evolving 
itself out of depressed conditions, and that in its zeal to secure the 
blessings of increasing prosperity conflicts were precipitated at 
times when more conservative methods would have accomplished 
better results, and at less cost of time and wages. 

It must not be understood that this report includes all the in- 
dustrial troubles that have occurred in the State during the two 
j ears comprehended by it. There are still times when two or three 
prevail simultaneously in different localities — often remotely situ- 
ated. Under such contingency it is the aim to render official aid 
where it jseems most imperative. The character of the industry, 
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the number involved, the nature of the controversv, the localitv, 
the character and disposition of the contestants, and occasionally 
other circumstances, must determine precedence and direct the 
efforts of the Commission- Where an industry is involved that is 
of daily public use, as a railroad or street car system, or where the 
curtailment of food and fuel supplies are imminent, efforts at set- 
tlement must he given first consideration. It is not always the case 
that numbers determine the character of a strike. There have been 
instances where a few men have caused greater disturbance and 
more threatening situations than have larger numbers. As a rule, 
however, the larger the number involved the greater the possibili- 
ties for unwelcome complications, and hence emphasizes the im- 
portance of a speedy adjustment. 

The urgency for effort at settlement is sometimes measured by 
the nature or cause of a controversy. Contests against reductions 
of Wages provoke more determined opposition, usually, than those 
of any other character. Efforts to advance wages rank next in 
intensity. Twelve of the strikes included in this report were 
fought on the wage proposition entirely. The question of wages 
takes precedence over all others, and is the most difficult to recon- 
cile. 

Strikes and lockouts occurring in the larger cities present more 
difficulties of settlement than those in less populous localities. 
There are two causes which seem to contribute to this fact : Both 
sides are usually better organized, and, therefore, better prepared 
to continue the struggle when a rupture does come; and, again, 
most of the higher skilled industries are centered in cities. By 
this it is not meant that the highly skilled trades furnish more 
work proportionately for this Commission than the lesser skilled, 
for such is not the case. Skilled trades are usually strongly organ- 
ized and have large defense funds. Because of this fact when dif- 
ferences arise they are taken up in a manner fixed by their laws, 
and adjustments sought through officers or committees. When 
these have failed, any other method of adjustment must necessar- 
ily be long and tedious. 

A marked tendency toward conservatism is seen in labor circles 
throughout the State. Gradually it is becoming more apparent 
that a resort to force is not the better method of settling labor dis- 
putes, and that strikes have often resulted in defeating laudable 
efforts for the improvement of the condition of the workers. 



It is not apparent that fewer controversies arise with organized 
workmen than with the unorganized, but where organization exists 
less difficulty is experienced in adjusting differences without rup- 
ture than with unorganized workmen, for the reason that the 
former are usually governed by strict anti-strike rules, which are 
part of the laws of the organizations, and which require that effort 
at settlement be made without a strike. It is also true, as a rule, 
that where employers and workmen are both organized the diffi- 
culty in the way of adjustments without a strike is still further 
minimized. It is safe to estimate that since the last report of this 
Commission there have been more than ten times as many settle- 
ments by arbitration and mediation in Indiana without open rup- 
tures than there have been strikes. 

These adjustments have been largely through trade boards of 
arbitration and annual settlements. A number of industries in this 
State are governed by this method entirely. The united mine 
workers, the iron and steel workers, the glass blowers, typographical 
unions, many of the organized building trades, the organized rail- 
road operatives, cigarmakers, and numerous other craftsmen, 
through organization and annual settlements, find industrial peace, 
and infinitely better business relations with their employers. 

The boycott is gradually passing into welcome decadence. Senti- 
ment has largely crystal ized against it, and therefore it has lost its 
effectiveness. Public opinion never approved of it as a method of 
warfare. Even among working people it had many bitter oppo- 
nents. Many labor organizations have hedged it about with such 
restrictive legislation as to make its use impracticable, if not im- 
possible. The boycott, like the strike, is gradually being sup- 
planted by more pacific and business-like methods, by the employ- 
ment of mediation, conciliation and arbitration. 

It is to be regretted that as much can not be said of blacklisting. 
This method of fighting labor is growing in some industries. It 
originated with railroad corporations, and for some years was 
waged relentlessly against employes suspected of belonging to 
organized labor. The popularity and growing strength of the labor 
movement, however, has caused a practical abandonment of this 
policy to such an exent that, with railroad corporations in Indiana, 
at least, blacklisting has become nearly obsolete. But within the 
past two years employers in many lines of business have begun an 
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organized system of blacklisting. While the effectiveness of the 
method has not been notably harmful to labor, the animus it has 
excited has been disconcerting to those who are striving for better 
relations between industrial forces. Relating to this matter the 
Indiana statute reads as follows : 

(Acts 1893, p. 146. In force May 18, 1893.) 

"It shall be unlawful for any individual, or member of any firm, 
agent, officer, or employe of any company or corporation to prevent em- 
ployes from forming, joining or belonging to any lawful labor organiza- 
tion, and any such individual member, agent, officer or employe that 
coerces or attempts to coerce employes, by discharging or threatening to 
discharge from their employ or the employ of any firm, company or cor- 
poration because of their connection with such lawful labor organization, 
and any officer or employer, to exact a pledge from workingmen that 
they will not become members of a labor organization as a consideration 
of employment, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof in any court of competent jurisdiction shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding one hundred dollars, or imprisoned for not more than six 
months, or both, in the discretion of the court." 

Numerically, with a single exception, the controversies of the 
last two years have been phenomenal for the small number affected. 
The trouble of greatest magnitude was a lockout, and involved 
J, 850 persons, and continued through eleven weeks. In this in- 
stance eleven separate firms were represented, and, strictly consid- 
ered, should* have been reckoned as that number of different con- 
troversies. The demands were not wholly the same, nor made at 
the same time ; nor did the cessation of work begin simultaneously. 
However, the general nature of the business was the same ; was 
centered in the same locality; and a comity of business interests 
prompted the respective individuals, companies and corporations 
to unite in a common defense. Hence in the process of adjust- 
ment the Labor Commissioner "pooled issues," and treated the 
affair as a single fight. About one-sixth of this number were organ- 
ized, five-sixths being non-union men. 

Another singular feature is here noted in the fact that, except- 
ing in one instance, no factories of large population in the State 
have been disturbed by labor troubles during the past two years. 
This is largely due to the fact that, as a rule, yearly contracts, good 
wages, and fair treatment prevail. 

The prevailing sentiment among workingmen in Indiana favor- 
ing law and order is gratifying in the extreme, and a flattering 
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commentary on increasing conservatism. Disturbances there have 
been, and unwarranted ones, at that, but they have been fewer in 
number and seriousness than for years past. So far as can now be 
recalled, these have boon preceded by acts irritatingly provoking, 
although, from the standpoint of good citizenship, not justifiable. 
The tendency toward conservatism in the ranks of labor is so 
strongly discernible as to become a matter of congratulation among 
those who are deeply interested in industrial affairs. Many labor 
organizations attach heavy fines and other penalties for violations 
of law during labor Troubles. Some of the older and stronger 
organizations /jvcn fix expulsion as a penalty for the more flagrant 
acts. 

The greatest adversity encountered by labor in Indiana recently 
was through the decision of the Supreme Court, pronouncing the 
weekly wage law unconstitutional. This law was enacted by the 
Legislature of 181)8-' 1)1), and was approved on February 28 of the 
latter year. The first section of the law, and the one upon which 
the adverse decision was given, reads as follows : 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, That 
every person, company, corporation or association employing any person 
to labor, or in any other service for hire, shall make weekly payments 
for the full amount due for such labor or service, in lawful money of the 
Um>ed States to within six days or less of the time of such payment; 
but if, at any time of stated payment, any employe as aforesaid shall be 
absent from his regular place of labor or service, he shall be paid in 
like manner thereafter on demand: Provided, That this act shall not 
apply to any employe engaged by a common carrier in interstate com- 
merce: and, Provided, That the Labor Commissioners of the State, after 
notice and hearing may exempt any of the aforesaid parties whose em- 
ployes prefer a less frequent payment, from paying any of its employes 
weekly, if, in the opinion of the said Commissioners, the interests of the 
public and of such employes will not suffer thereby. 

Previous to the enactment of this law Wage payments were quite 
irregularly made in several industries. In some instances, indeed, 
it was found that no regular pay-day existed. Tn addition to this, 
many employers failed to pay in "lawful money," but substituted 
therefor merchandise at prices fixed to suit themselves. Occasion- 
ally it was found that wage payments were made in saloons. 

Fines were assessed for real or imaginary offenses, and assign- 
ment of wages permitted, and even encouraged, at usurious rates of 
discount. Other 'methods of questionable honesty were practiced 
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without let or hindrance. The object of the law of '99 was to pre- 
vent these and other abuses, and to put the whole wage system on an 
honest business basis. 

After the passage of the law little difficulty was experienced in 
enforcing its provisions. That clause which provided that on 
"notice and hearing" the Labor Commission had power, under cer- 
tain conditions, to grant relief was taken advantage of by manu- 
facturers in eighty-four instances, where applications were filed 
with the Labor Commission, asking for exemptions. These peti- 
tions were signed in every instance by a majority of the employes 
of the respective applicants, and exemptions were granted in every 
instance except one — that of the Republic Iron and Steel Works, 
which had nine factories in Indiana. In the conference between 
representatives of that company and the Labor Commission it was 
agreed that in each of these factories a vote should be taken, and 
that if a majority vote declared in favor of weekly wage payments, 
the company would accede to the demand without further protest. 
The result of the vote showed that a majority of the employes were 
in favor of weekly wage payments. The company refused to com- 
ply with this agreement, and thereupon suit was instituted by the 
Factory Inspector, before Judge Joseph G. Leffier, of the Delaware 
County Circuit Court, to enforce the law. On the trial it was con- 
tended by the defendant company on demurrer that the law was un- 
constitutional (1) because it made the State plaintiff in the action, 
and provided that if a particular officer of the State did not bring 
the suit that any citizen might prosecute an action for violation of 
the statute; (2) that the act violated both the Federal and State 
Constitutions by depriving citizens of both liberty and property 
without due process of law, and deprived them of the liberty of con- 
tract; (3) that the act was unconstitutional for the reason that it 
was "class legislation;" (4) because it gave the Labor Commission 
the power to grant exemption under certain circumstances. Judge 
Leffler declared the law constitutional, and an appeal was taken 
by the defendant company to the Supreme Court of the State, which 
court ultimately decided the law unconstitutional on the ground 
that it unduly hampered the right of private contract, in violation 
of both Federal and State Constitutions. As a result of this deci- 
sion there is now no law for the enforcement of payment of wages, 
and as a consequence of this fact disastrous results have followed. 
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In one instance alone, one employer has succeeded in filching a part 
of the wages of more than 20,000 workingmen. The most fre- 
quent source of complaint has been from employes engaged in rail- 
road construction. Several came from workmen employed by con- 
tractors engaged in improving the roadbed of the Baltimore and 
Southwestern Railroad through Daviess and adjoining counties. 
They had been imported largely from St. Louis on promise of $1.40 
per day and prompt payments. Some secured their wages, less 
heavy discounts, while others were paid in promises only. The 
contractors were non-residents, and when the work was completed 
departed for parts unknown, leaving many of their workmen un- 
paid. Workmen, chiefly Greeks, engaged in construction work 
' on the Indianapolis Southern, in Monroe County, were threatened 
with the same treatment, but secured most of their wages at the 
muzzles of revolvers. In this instance shots were exchanged, a 
riot was imminent, and the authorities of Monroe County were at 
no small pains and expense in maintaining order. The methods 
of wage payments practiced at- the Shutt Improvement camp, on 
the Big Four Railroad, near Lawrenceburg, marked the culmina- 
tion of rascality. Employes for this work were secured by em- 
ployment agencies in Chicago and other large cities, and were 
' promised $1.50 and transportation. The first month's wages were 
• retained by the company until the end of service. At the end of 
the second month checks were given on a bank in Cincinnati, 
thirty-eight miles distant, whither the entire force had to go for 
their pay, or submit to a discount of from 2 to 6 per cent, by the 
company or by some local merchant. If a workman became dis- 
pleased at this method and quit the service of the company before 
the expiration of the month his wages were discounted from 10 to 
12 per cent, by the company. In addition, each employe, regard- 
less of the time of service, was discounted fifty cents per month for 
the benefit of hospital services in Cincinnati. With no tangible 
property within the jurisdiction of the courts of the State, civil 
suits as a means of collecting wages are wholly abortive. The 
serious feature is that the evil is growing mostly among unorgan- 
ized and unskilled workmen. So long as the courts protect and 
seemingly justify this species of vandalism the evil will continue 
and increase. 
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Following are the expenditures of the Labor Commission for 
the two fiscal years ending October 1, 1903, and October 1, 1904: 

SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES FOR 1903. 

Commissioners' salaries $3,600 00 

Secretary's salary 592 00 

Railroad fares 145 00 

Hotel bills 158 85 

Livery and buss hire 15 55 

Postage 50 00 

Indianapolis Telephone Company 40 00 

Maps, etc 17 50 

Typewriter supplies -. . . . 11 58 

American Toilet Supply Company 7 50 

Telegrams 1 80 

Salaries carried over by treasurer 300 00 

Total expenditures $4,940 12 

Balance turned into State Treasury $59 88 

SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES FOR 1904. 

Commissioners' salaries $3,000 00 

Secretary's salary GOO 00 

Indianapolis Telephone Company 40 00 

American Toilet Supply Company G 00 

Postage 70 00 

Hotel bills 33 00 

Railroad fares 14 09 

Telegrams 50 

Central Chair Company 15 00 

Remington Typewriter Company 50 00 

Total expenditures $4,428 59 

Balance turned into. State Treasury $571 41 

Most respectfully submitted, 

L. P. McCormack, 
[Seal.] B. Frank Sciimid, 

Labor Commissioners of Indiana. 



DETAILED STATEMENT OF INVESTIGATIONS 

AND SETTLEMENTS. 



CARPENTERS AND PLUMBERS AT MARION. 

On Tuesday, May 1, 1902, a strike of carpenters and plumbers 
occurred at Marion, Grant County, which ultimately involved tem- 
porarily the other building trades of the city, 500 workmen in all. 

The plumbers to this controversy were members of Local Union 
No. 215, of the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers, Gas 
and Steam Fitters and Steam Fitters' Helpers, and at the time of 
the trouble had been but recently organized. 

On August 21, 1901, through the negotiations of the Labor Com- 
mission, an agreement was signed between the Plumbers' Union 
and the Master Plumbers' Association of Marion, containing twelve 
stipulations, as follows : 

1. In the settlement of the controversy heretofore existing between 
the- Master Plumbers' Association and Local Union No. 215, Plumbers, 
Gas and Steam Bitters, both of Marion, Grant County, Indiana, it is 
agreed that the following contract shall be signed by the respective par- 
ties interested and shall remain in fuU force and effect until May 1, 1902: 
Provided, however, that if, after October 1, 1901, it is found that an 
observance of the provisions of section two of said contract shall work 
a hardship to any of the parties whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
then, on the request of such injured parties, the grievance committee of 
each organization aforesaid shall by agreement so modify section two 
as to furnish relief to such aggrieved parties. 

2. Each craft shall be confined to its own trade exclusively. 

3. Eight hours shall constitute a day's work, six days in a week. 

4. AU overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time-and-one-half. 
Sunday and legal holidays shall be paid for at the rate of double time. 

5. The minimum rate of wages to be paid plumbers shall be thirty- 
five cents an hour. 

6. The minimum rate of wages to be paid steam fitters shall be 
thirty-five cents per hour. 

7. The minimum rate of wages to be paid gas fitters shall be twenty- 
five cents per hour. 

8. Each shop shall be allowed one apprentice, and no more. 

9. No member of this association shall sub-contract. 

(13) 
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10. Any member of this association when working out of the city 
shall have his necessary expenses paid,- which shall include board and 
car fare. 

11. Mechanics shall be paid promptly at the hour of quitting on 
Saturday. 

12. Each organization bound to this contract shall appoint a grievance 
committee, whose duty shall be to arbitrate any differences that may 
arise during the life of this contract.' 
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The plumbers claimed that certain members of the Master 
Plumbers' Association violated some of the foregoing stipulations, 
causing friction, which manifested itself in subsequent events. 
For the purpose of promoting a more perfect security between 
both parties it had been the custom of most of the building trades 
of Marion to make an annual agreement with the contractors fix- 
ing the rate of wages, hours of labor, condition of apprenticeship, 
and all other essential working conditions. In pursuance of this 
policy the plumbers asked for a conference with their employers 
for the purpose of fixing working conditions for the year 1902, 
and in reply received the following communication : 

Marion, Indiana, April 22, 1902. 
Mr. C. E. Rodes, 

Sec. Local No. 215 Journeyman Plumbers, City: 
Dear Sir— In answer to notification received from your local yesterday, 
beg to say that master plumbers, at their last regular meeting, appointed 
a wage committee of three, and clothed it with power to 'act in making 
scale for the ensuing year, and this committee stands ready to meet your 
wage committee at any time you may ask. 

Respectfully yours, 

S. D. McCLAIN, 

Secretary. 

In pursuance of the objects set forth in the foregoing com- 
munication, on April 25 a committee of employes and employing 
plumbers signed the following agreement, which is practically 
identical w T ith the one of the preceding year, with the exception 
of advancing wages from 35 to 37J cents per hour, and which 
was to begin on May 1, and continue for one year : 

Marion, Indiana, April 25, 1902. 

The following wage scale and stipulated articles of agreement have 
been approved, adopted and signed by the wage scale committee of the 
two herein mentioned associations, respectively, the Master Plumbers' 
Association, and the Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters 
and Steam Fitters' Helpers Association, Local Branch No. 215, both of 
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Marion, Grant County, Indiana. Said articles ot agreement and wage 
scale to go into effect on the 1st day of May, 1902, and to remain in full 
force and effect until the 1st day of May, 1903. 

Art 1. Each shop shall be known as a Union Shop, otherwise than 
as specified in Article Thirteen of this agreement. 

Art. 2. Bach craft shall be confined to work of its own trade, except 
in cases of emergency or technicality. 

Art. 3. Eight hours shall constitute a day's work, six days in each 
week. 

Art. 4. All overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time-and-one- 
half. Sundays and legal holidays shall be paid for at the rate of double 
time. 

Art. 5. The minimum rate to be paid plumbers shall be thirty-seven 
and one-half cents per hour. 

Art. 6. The minimum rate of wages to be paid steam fitters shall be 
thirty-seven and one-half cents per hour. 

Art. 7. The minimum rate of wages to be paid gas fitters shall be 
twenty-seven and one-half cents per hour. 

Art. 8. Each shop shall be allowed one apprentice, and no more. 

Art. 9. No members of the Journeymens' Association shall sub-con- 
tract. 

Art 10. Any member of the Journeymen's Association, when work- 
ing out of the city of Marion, shall have his necessary expenses paid, 
which includes board and car fare to and from work. 

Art. 11. Mechanics shall be paid promptly at the hour of quitting on 
each Saturday. 

Art. 12. Each organization by this agreement shall appoint a Griev- 
ance Committee, whose duty it shall be to arbitrate all differences that 
may arise during the life of this contract. 

Art. 13. Master Plumbers shall reserve the right to work for whom- 
soever they desire; but, furthermore, agree to use all due influence to 
make all jobs union throughout. 

The foregoing articles have been approved and adopted by the joint 
committee on wage scale herein mentioned, we do hereby subscribe and 
affix our names. 

This agreement is to be considered clearly an individual agreement 
between the members of the Master Plumbers' Association and Local 
No. 215 Journeymen Plumbers' Association, both of Grant County, Indi- 
ana. 

Committee on Wage Scale: 

H. W. ST. JOHN, C. E. RODES, 

CHARLES BESHORE, H. E. LUTZ, 

DAVID MURPHY, L. J. RING, 

Masters. Journeymen. 

Before May 1, however, the Master Plumbers, without con- 
sultation with or the consent of the other party to the contract, 
withdrew from the agreement. 

In accordance with the same policy of annual contracts, the 
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members of the local union of the United Association of Car- 
penters and Joiners, in December, 1901, formulated a scale, and 
in April, 1902, submitted the same to the contracting carpenters 
for ratification. The proposed scale asked for an increase from 
25 cents to 30 cents per hour; an eight-hour workday; time-and- 
one-half for overtime, and a recognition of the carpenters' union. 

Replying to this proposition the employing carpenters offered 
to pay 30 cents per hour to the best workmen; grade all others 
according to their worth ; work as many hours as they pleased and 
whenever they pleased, without reference to union membership; 
and refused to recognize the Carpenters' Union. This proposition 
was rejected. 

At the time of the submission of the contract for signature, 
riine of the smaller carpenter contracting firms signed the new scale 
of wages and continued to pay the same. Several of the larger 
contractors, however, refused, and insisted upon their proposition, 
above mentioned. They demanded also the appointemnt of a new 
committee to represent the Carpenters' Union, and when such a 
committee Would be appointed, they agreed to appoint a new com- 
mittee from their own organization. The union appointed a new 
committee, as requested, and at a conference subsequently held, it 
was found that the same old contractors' committee had been cho- 
sen to represent them, and offered nothing more than the original 
proposition submitted by the contractors. This proposition was 
rejected and a strike followed. After the strike began, four of the 
jour carpenters began contracting, and succeeded in getting enough 
work to employ a majority of the striking carpenters. 

After the strike had continued some weeks, the bricklayers, 
plasterers and lathers, who had been members of the Building 
Trades Council, withdrew from that organization and took employ- 
ment with the contractors who had refused to sign the carpenters' 
scale. 

The striking workmen offered arbitration as a means of settle- 
ment, and agreed to accept any form of arbitration that the con- 
tractors might suggest. This was refused. Then the strikers, 
through the Marion daily papers, offered to meet the contractors 
in public debate on the merits of the question involved, and pro- 
posed that each side should agree to a definite number of speakers ; 
that the public be invited, and at the conclusion of the debate, the 
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assemblage be asked to take a vote on the proposition, and agreed 
to abide by the vote thus taken. Following is the text of the chal- 
lenge : 

To the Employers' Council, Greeting: 

Through your organizer, Mr. Charles Waltz, you state that the object 
of your organization is to bring about harmony and settle differences that 
may exist between the employes and employers of Marion. 

Now, therefore, the undersigned Central Trades Council of Marion, 
Indiana, does hereby challenge the Employers' Council to a public debate 
upon the present labor troubles existing in this city, the Marion Central 
Trades Council agreeing to give the Employers' Council the privilege of 
having as many speakers who are members of said council as they may 
choose, and the Marion Central Trades Council agreeing to have only three 
speakers who are members of the local unions of this city, which unions 
are affiliated with said Central Trades Council. The undersigned asks 
that the speakers of the Central Trades Council be given a chance to 
reply to each speech made by a member of the Employers' Council, and 
that said debates and speeches may be public, and that the business men 
and all citizens be given a special invitation to attend. The Central 
Trades Council does not limit the Employers' Council to any number of 
speakers, but makes a request that Mr. Waltz be one of the number. 

The Central Trades Council believes that if the intentions of the Em- 
ployers' Council are what they say they are, and that if they are honest 
in these intentions, they will accept this challenge and assist in arrang- 
ing a meeting. An early reply is requested through the columns of the 
press. THE CENTRAL TRADES COUNCIL. 

This also was rejected. The employers justified their refusal 
by the statement that there was nothing to arbitrate. After this the 
strikers repeatedly carded the public press of Marion with arbi- 
tration propositions, but all efforts at settlement by this method 
proved failures. Following is one of the communications, pub- 
lished in a Marion paper: 

Editor of the Marion Leader: 

The Employers' Council says it will find employment for the laboring 
men of Marion, and we wish to answer some of the statements made by 
said council. They say they know no class, and believe in equal rights 
to all. If these were facts, there would have been no grievance between 
employer and employe in the city of Marion on the first day of April. 
If the members of the Employers' Council were honest in their state- 
ments, the present trouble would be settled in less than forty-eight hours. 
The fact of the matter is the Employers' Council is holding back the 
progress of Marion at the present time. As long as they assume the atti- 
tude they now do, there can never be a settlement. They have ignored 
all fair propositions made to them, and continue to try to mislead the 
public. Why have not they accepted the challenge issued to them on 

2— Labor Com. 
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July 23, through the columns of the Leader? Not one word in reply have 
they made. If they were honest in their statements they would not be 
afraid to debate this matter before the public. They show by their 
silence on the subject of debate that they do not want the public to 
know the facts in the case. They should not be afraid to debate if their 
position is as strong as they say it is. If they do not accept the challenge 
they are acknowledging to the public that they are wrong. The Central 
Trades Council is willing to let the people judge who is right in this 
matter. CENTRAL TRADES COUNCIL. 

The organized building trades of Marion, in addition to belong- 
ing to the Central Trades Council, some seven years ago organized 
the Central Building Trades Council, to which the building trades 
are alone eligible. There exists, also, what is known as the Master 
Builders' Association, organized in the spring of 1902, which is 
alleged to be a branch of the State Builders' Association, and is 
strongly organized in the gas belt, and has at different times held 
conventions at Elwood, Anderson, Muncie, Marion and other 
points. 

It was also found that there existed in Marion an organization 
known as the Employers' Protective Association, to which belonged 
business men engaged in all lines of industry. This organization, 
it was claimed, existed in many centers of population in Indiana 
and other States, and was established in Marion about one year 
before the strike. Its existence is claimed to have been made 
necessary because of the ill-advised and bad-tempered boycott agita- 
tion. It was alleged that for several years past numerous business 
interests from time to time had been subjected to unwarranted and 
unjust antagonisms on whimsical and often groundless pretexts. 
As a result reputable business men and firms had suffered financial 
losses, as well as having been subjected to needless ridicule and in- 
dignity. It was stated by a number of its members that the Em- 
ployers' Protective Association was not organized to antagonize 
any of the legitimate purposes of Organized Labor, but to resist 
boycotts and other unjust attacks and efforts to injure their busi- 
ness from any source whatever. It was charged that business men 
had been boycotted who not only employed union labor, but also 
handled and sold union label goods. 

Finally a split occurred between the striking plumbers and car- 
penters, based on the allegation that the carpenters had violated 
their agreement originally made that neither craft should work 
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with non-union men of the other craft — the specific charge being 
that the carpenters had repeatedly worked on jobs where non- 
union plumbers had l>een employed. The breach grew apace, and 
finally the plumbers returned their charter to their international 
organization and the local organization disintegrated. 

The carpenters continued their fight for fifteen months, during 
which time they were mostly employed at good wages. Finally 
in May, 1903, an agreement was made whereby a wage scale of 
32| cents per hour was secured for an eight-hour work day, with no 
discrimination on account of unionism or participancy in the 
strike. 

EVANSVILLE MIRROR BEVELING COMPANY. 

On Monday, May 16, 1902, sixty employes of the Evansville 
Mirror Beveling Company presented a petition and wage scale to 
the company for acceptance. The company refused to accept it, 
and on the following day the employes struck. Following is the 
proposed scale : 

1. None but members of the International Association of Glass 
Workers, in good standing, and with a quarterly card of the association, 
be employed by the company. 

2. Ten hours shall constitute a day's work. 

3. Time-and-one-half shall be paid for all overtime, and double time 
for Sunday work. 

4. There shall be but one apprentice to every seven men employed. 

5. No one shall be paid less than $1.00 per day to begin with, and a 
promise of an increase of wages. 

G. No boys under sixteen years of age shall be employed. 

7. All goods manufactured by the company shall bear the union 
label. 

8. In the event of a dispute an arbitration board, composed of one 
practical man appointed by the workmen, one man appointed by the 
firm, the two to chose a. third member, shall constitute the board, and 
their decision shall be binding and final. 

1). Journeymen cutters shall be paid $2.00 per day. 

10. Houghers shall receive $13.50 per week, 6,000 square inches, or 
5.700 in patterns, shall constitute a week's work. 

11. Smoothers shall receive the same wages as roughers. 

13. Scratch polishers and journeymen shall receive 25 cents per day 
increase. 

14. Machine polishers shall receive 25 cents per day increase for four- 
block machines, and $0.00 per week for a five-block machine. 

15. Silver room employes shall receive $1.50 per day. 
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16. Beginners shall receive $1.00 per day for the first six months, 
$1.25 per day for the second" six months, and thereafter $1.50 per day. 

17. Packers shall receive $1.50 per day. Beginners shall receive $1.00 
per day for the first six months; $1.25 for the second six months, and $1.50 
per day thereafter. 

18. Foremen of the block room, silver room and packing room shall 
receive $2.25 per day. 

19. Foremen of the roughers and smoothers shall receive $1G.00 per 
week. 

20. Any member violating the rules of the shop shall be discharged. 

21. Shop rules to be made by joint agreement. Either party desiring 
to change or alter this agreement shall give the other party thirty days' 
written notice prior to the expiration of the term of said agreement. 

The firm told the Labor Commission that it could not grant the 
demands of the men, as the increase asked was from $1.50 to 
$4.50 per week on each man employed, with a total increase of 
fully $100 per week, or $5,200 a year. This meant the suspension 
of business, which occurred on May 17. 

Several efforts at adjustment were made, but failed. During 
the summer months the question of wages and unionism, and 
minor grievances, by mutual concessions could have been adjusted, 
but during the course of the strike three men returned to work, and 
were boycotted by the union, the union demanding their discharge, 
or insisting upon a fine of $25.00. The firm considered this un- 
reasonable, and rather than have the men pay the fine closed the 
plant a second time. 

The strike continued for four months, when the Business Men's 
and Manufacturers' Association of Evansville took up the contro- 
versy on September 5, 1902, appointed a committee to co-operate 
with the Central Labor Union and devise a means of settlement. 
Committees from these organizations called upon President Cour- 
cier, of the Evansville Central Labor Union, who gave them a 
statement of the strikers' side of the controversy, and conducted 
the negotiations leading to a final settlement. A meeting was 
called, and the fact developed that some of the strikers had posi- 
tions at better pay at Cincinnati, St. Louis and other points. Nine 
others had offers ; and the remainder had employment at various 
places at other occupations in the city. This condition was re- 
ported to the Business Men's committee, who also obtained a writ- 
ten statement as to what the strikers would do. As a compromise 
the company submitted the following propositions to the commit- 
tee: 
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Art. 1. Roughers shall do 6,000 inches in squares and patterns* per 
day for $12.00 per week; for 6,500 inches in squares and patterns, they 
shall receive $13.50, for 7,000 inches, $15.00 per week, etc., and all bevels 
must be full as per marks, and no sand splashes or scratches put in the 
glass; otherwise, they shall pay for having scratches removed. All glass 
must be stenciled. 

Art 2. Every man must emery for four roughers or equivalent to 
24,000 inches, squares or patterns for $12 00. Should the roughers do 
more work, the emery man is entitled to the same advance as the 
roughers. 

Art. 3. Smoothers shall receive $12.00 per week for 6,000 inches in 
squares or patterns as they come from the emery mill. No allowance for 
barring down or roughing up. 

Art. 4. No extra man is allowed for curves. Should the smoothers 
do 6,500 inches per day, they shall receive $13.50 per week, and for 
7,000 inches they shall receive $15.00 per week. 

Art. 5. White wheelers shall receive $12.00 per week for 12,000 inches 
per day in squares and patterns, and should they do mpre, their salary 
shall advance in accordance. No allowance will be made for putting on 
new wheels. 

Art. 6. Red wheelers shall receive $12.00 per week for 18,000 inches 
per day in squares and patterns. No allowance will be made for training 
or sand papering sheets. 

Art. 7. Each and every workman must be at his post when the whistle 
blows, and is not supposed to leave same until the whistle blows to stop. 

Art. 8. No figuring of tabs allowed in shop during working hours. 

Art. 9. Breakage must be put on tab by the man who breaks same, 
and should such breakage be too great, such man must leave his position. 
Any man not reporting such breakage on his tab will be compelled to 
leave his position. 

Art. 10. Any one guilty of disorderly conduct during working hours 
will be discharged at once. 

It was claimed by the workmen that the foregoing was in excess 
of the amount of work done at competing factories for the same 
money, and proved their statements by submitting scales of wages 
paid and the amount of work done in other places. The proposi- 
tion was therefore rejected. 

The Business Men's committee thereupon promptly informed 
the employers that this was their last chance to settle. The 
company had visited New York and Chicago to get skilled 
men, and had spent a large amount of money, but had failed to 
secure help. After failing to secure skilled labor, the company 
threatened to secure an injunction against the strikers for picket- 
ing, but were advised not to attempt it, for the reason that the men 
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were orderly, and such a procedure might intensify the situation. 
The company then offered to arbitrate. This proposition was not 
accepted, but an agreement was submitted and accepted, as follows: 

ARTICLE'S OF AGREEMENT. 

This agreement entered into this 10th day t)f September, 1902, be- 
tween the Evansville Mirror Beveling Company, party of the first part, 
and the Amalgamated Glass Workers Association No. 15, of Evansville, 
Indiana, a branch of the Amalgamated Glass Workers International 
Association of America, party of the second part, * 
Witnesseth: 

1. The party of the first part hereby agree to employ none but mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Glass Workers International Association of 
America, in good standing, who carry the quarterly card of said Associa- 
tion. 

2. Ten (10) hours shall constitute a day's work. 

3. Time-and-one-half shall be paid for overtime, and double time shall 
be paid for Sundays and the following holidays, viz.: New Year's Day, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. 
Under no circumstances shall a member of this organization be com- 
pelled to work on Labor Day. 

4. The party of the first part may have one (1) apprentice to every 
seven (7) men or fractional part thereof, regularly employed, and one (1) 
apprentice to every additional seven (7) men regularly employed. No 
apprentice shall be paid less than one dollar ($1.00) a day to start on, 
and an increase in his wages to be paid as he advances. No one shall 
be accepted as an apprentice who is under sixteen (16) years of age. 

5. All goods manufactured by the party of the first part, packed and 
shipped out of the city, shall bear a Union stamp of the Amalgamated 
Glass Workers International Association on any part of the box. 

6. In the event of any dispute between the parties of this agreement, 
the party of the first part, and the party of the second part, shall 
endeavor to arrive at a satisfactory settlement, and in the event no 
settlement can be arrived at, then the party of the first part, and the 
party of the second part, shall each appoint a practical man, and those 
two shall appoint a third, the three to act as a Board of Arbitration 
whose decision shall be binding on the parties thereto. 

7. A journeyman cutter shall be paid two dollars ($2.00) per day. 

8. The roughers shall receive $13.50 per week for 6,000 inches square 
work or 5,700 inches in patterns, no specified amount on anything under 
twelve by eighteen (12x18) inches. 

9. Smoothers will receive same wages as roughers. 

10. White-wheelers shall receive 25 cents per day increase for same 
amount of work required of them at present. 

11. Roughers shall be paid $0.00 per week for 12,000 inches per day, 
and an increase of 25 cents per day on each additional 2,000 inches. A 
new beginner shall receive one dollar ($1.00) per day for 8,000 inches. 

12. Scratch polishers shall receive 25 cents per day increase for the 
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same amount of work required of them at present. A beginner shall 
receive one dollar ($1.00) per day and an increase in his wages as he 
advances. 

13. Machine polishers shall receive 25 cents per day increase for four- 
block machine and $9.00 per week for five-block machine; provided all 
men working at similar machines shall be paid the same wag<?s. 

14. Silver-room employes shall receive $1.50 per day. Beginners 
shall receive one dollar ($1.00) per day for the first six (6) months, $1.25 
for the second six (6) months, and thereafter $1.50 per day. 

15. Packers shall receive $1.50 per day. Beginners shall receive 
one dollar ($1.00) for the first six (6) months, $1.25 for the second six (6) 
months, and thereafter $1.50 per day. 

16. The foremen of the blockroom, silver-room, and packing-room shall 
receive $2.25 per day, the foremen of the roughers and smoothers shall 
receive $16.00 per week. 

17. Any members violating the rules of the shop shall be discharged, 
which said rules are to be made by the parties hereto. 

18. This agreement shall take effect on the signing of the same. 

19. Either party desiring to alter or change this agreement, shall give 
the other party thirty (30) days' written notice prior to the expiration of 
the term hereof. 

The foregoing agreement was promptly signed by both parties, 
and matters have progressed uninterruptedly since the date of set- 
tlement 

ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Friday, October 10, 1902, twenty : six workmen, and a few 
girl assistants, who composed a part of the "press gang," em- 
ployed by the United States Encaustic Tile Works, Indianapolis, 
struck. On September 29, previously, these twenty-six workmen 
had organized themselves into Local Union* No. 21, of the Inter- 
national Brick, Tile and Terre Cotta Alliance. Immediately 
afterward this new organization appointed a committee to wait 
upon Messrs. Landers and Cooper, president and treasurer of the 
company, and ask for a recognition of their organization, and the 
reinstatement of two of its members who had been discharged. 
This petition was refused by the company, who assured the com- 
mittee that they wanted nothing to do with organized labor, where 
unskilled, workmen were involved. 

It was claimed by the workmen that the men had been discharged 
because they were unduly active in organizing the union; but were 
told their services were dispensed with because work was dull, and 
a reduction of the force necessary. It was alleged by the strikers, 
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however, that the places of the discharged men were supplied im- 
mediately, confirming their opinion that the reason assigned bv the 
company was not the real one. It was alleged by the strikers that, 
immediately afterward, eight other members of the organization 
were discharged, and their places, also, were promptly filled by 
nonunion workmen. 

Immediately after the strike the Labor Commission took up an 
investigation of the controversy, and held a number of conferences 
with Messrs. Jackson Landers, Charles Cooper and Will Landers 
in the office of the company. These gentlemen told the Labor Com- 
mission they were not opposed to organized labor so far as it 
applied to skilled workmen, but that the pressmen employed in the 
factory were wholly unskilled; and that any man with ordinary 
intelligence could acquire sufficient facility in half a day to per- 
form the duties of the position acceptably. 

They said that in the construction of their buildings carpenters, 
bricklayers, stonemasons and representatives of all other building 
trades were employed, and that such workmen were all union men. 
But in the unskilled occupations, where manual labor was em- 
ployed, they had never paid any attention to organized labor. 

Some sixteen years previously their unskilled labor had become 
organized into a branch of the Knights of Labor, then very strong ; 
and that their experience .with that organization was not at all sat- 
isfactory, having resulted in almost constant conflicts. They did 
not care to repeat that experience with their unskilled labor, and, 
therefore, had refused to recognize the new organization. 

A committee of the striking pressmen filed the following state- 
ment with the Labor Commission, coupled with a request that the 
commission attempt an adjustment of the trouble : 

We were organized September 26th, and received our seal and charter 
on the 29th of the same month. We were not contemplating trouble with 
the company, and did not want any, but it seemed to take the matter of 
our organizing seriously, and succeeded in obtaining the names pf all of 
our members, also a copy of the constitution, which fact was revealed to 
one of our committee in the office. 

Before October 15th, the company discharged six men with no reason- 
able excuse. A committee went to the office on the same date and asked 
for the reinstatement of the discharged men, telling the firm that we 
believed they were discharged for being union men. Jackson Landers, 
the senior member of the company, declared he would have his right 
hand cut off before be would recognize a union. On the same date all 
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of the workmen and girls in the shop were gathered in one room, and 
Mr. Charles Cooper, a member of the company, made a short talk, in sub- 
stance as follows: 

"This morning a' committee waited on the firm in the office, saying 
they had formed a union, and asked the reinstatement of six discharged 
men and the recognition of their union, there was an organization here 
about sixteen years ago, when the Knights of Labor were so strong in 
this country, but it only lived three montjhs and was a source of annoy- 
ance to the company. We have gathered here to have your opinion on 
the matter, but will frankly tell you that the company does not want a 
union in this factory. Now, all who want a union walk across to the 
other side of the room." At this juncture one of our members called for 
a secret vote, and Jackson Landers, president of the company, cried: 
"No; we will have no secrets here." 

We were thus taken advantage of, and the vote stood 135 for a non- 
union shop, mostly girls, and 108 for union, mostly men. 

Before another week had passed four more men were discharged, and 
no excuse for discharging them was given. This made -ten union men 
out of twenty-six discharged, and the remaining sixteen came out on 
strike. 

On October 17th, Will Landers, the superintendent of the factory told 
the union men to quit the organization or the factory. He offered to buy 
the charter, and pay all other expenses we might have incurred. Intimida- 
tion and bribery are violations of the Indiana laws, and this will prob- 
ably go into court yet. 

The tile workers presented their grievance to the Indianapolis 
Central Labor Union, and asked the latter body to pass a boycott 
and appoint a committee to institute suit- against the Encaustic 
Tile Company for violation of the State statutes, protecting work- 
ingmen in their right to belong to organized labor. Such com- 
mittee was appointed, but before it had taken definite action the 
Labor Commission requested that a conference be held between the 
Encaustic Tile Company, the Prosecuting Committee of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union and the Labor Commission. This was agreed to, 
and in furtherance of this purpose, President John Feltman, Ros- 
coe Barnett, William Ewald and Edgar A. Perkins, of the Central 
Labor Union, met Messrs. Jackson Landers and Charles Cooper of 
the Encaustic Tile Company, at the office of the Labor Commis- 
sion on Friday, November 7th, no representatives of the Tile 
Workers Union being present. After a three hours discussion it 
was finally agreed : 

1. That the men on strike, with possibly three exceptions, should go 
back to work within thirty days. > 

2. That there should be no discrimination against union men. 

3. In case the men had any grievances they should be submitted to 
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the president of the Central Labor Union, and if he should consider them 
just he would confer with the firm, but in no case were the men to 
appoint committees to wait on the firm. 

4. The firm would at all times meet with the president of the Central 
Labor Union for discussion of questions. 

5. There was to be no "agitating" in the works, and no "badgering" 
of nonunion men by the union men. 

This agreement to continue for six months ; and the committee 
p greed to visit the Tile Layers' Union and urge it to accept the 
terms.. This was done and the union acquiesced in the action of 
the committee. 

Another meeting was arranged for Friday evening, November 
14, at which were to be present representatives of the firm, of the 
Tile Workers' Union and Central Labor Union Committee, at 
which time the agreement would be ratified. Both the tile work- 
ers and Central Labor Union Committee were present, but the 
firm's representatives did not appear, and the Labor Commission 
was afterward informed that the firm had no desire to continue 
negotiations, and would have nothing to do with the union or the 
committee. 

As the company declined further negotiations looking to a settle- 
ment, additional efforts in that direction were discontinued by the 
Central Labor Union. The Labor Commission was given frequent 
audience by the Encaustic Tile Company, but without reaching a 
satisfactory settlement. 

A boycott against the company was instituted and prosecuted 
with energy, but with what results the Labor Commission has no 
information. The strikers secured employment elsewhere, and 
still maintain their organization. 
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EVANSVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING COMPANY. 

On Tuesday, January 6, 1903, a strike occurred among the 
stokers at the factory of the Evansville Gas and Electric Lighting 
Company, involving the members of the local organization of the 
Protective Gas Workers' Union ~No. 10,166, operating under a 
charter from the American Federation of Labor. Two days after- 
ward an appeal was made by the strikers to the Evansville Central 
Labor Union for aid in settlement of the trouble. Thereupon the 
matter was placed in the hands of the president of that body, Mr. 
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John F. Courcier, and the Grievance Committee, Messrs. Phil. 
Wurster and Anto Herman. These gentlemen began negotiations, 
and held two or three conferences with Mr. George Whysall, gen- 
eral manager of the company. As a result, Mr. Whysall agreed to 
at once reinstate twelve of the twenty-two strikers, and as vacan- 
cies occurred he proposed to employ a majority of the others ; there 
being three, however, whose services were not wanted on account 
of alleged indifferent workmanship, inattention to business, and 
other causes. It was also agreed that the Gas Workers' Union 
should be recognized, and that ho objection would be offered to 
those joining the union who had taken service with the company 
since the strike, provided they wanted to do so. These proposi- 
tions were submitted to the Gas Workers' Union, and were re- 
jected, the organization demanding the reinstatement of all their 
membership, and the displacement of all who" had taken service 
since the strike. This the company would not agree to do, and 
negotiations closed temporarily. Failing to reach an agreement, 
it was insisted that the Evansville Central Labor Union place the 
Gas and Electric Lighting Company on the unfair list, and that a 
general boycott be declared. The conservative leaders of organ- 
ized labor regarded such a step as extreme and impolitic, at least 
until further efforts at conciliation had been made, and proposals 
to arbitrate had been rejected. To this end the following com- 
munication is self-explanatory: 

Evansville, Ind., Feb. 5, 1903. 

To the Indiana Labor Commission and Board of Arbitration: 

Gentlemen— I have been instructed by the delegates and officials of 
the Central Labor Union of this city, to request you to visit Evansville, 
for the purpose of adjusting a grievance existing between the Evansville 
Gas and Electric Lighting Company and its employes, who are now 
locked out. Not to be too hasty in making a general fight against this 
firm or plant through a boycott, it was deemed advisable to seek your 
aid in bringing about an amicable settlement, if possible, before taking 
drastic measures that would cause consumers to withdraw their patron- 
age from an unfair firm. 

If request is granted, notify me of same, and name hotel you may 
stop at, and I will have the President of the Central Labor Union and 
Grievance Committee, and a like committee of the Gas Workers' Union 
to make a statement as to how matters stand on your arrival. 

Hoping for an early reply as to whether you can visit this city at 
once, I remain, 

Yours fraternally, 

W. L. JAUS, 

Secretary. 
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In obedience to the request contained in the foregoing letter on 
Monday, February 9, a member of the Labor Commission went to 
Evansville, and took up negotiations between the contending par- 
ties for the purpose of settling the controversy. In the afternoon of 
the same day a conference was held with the entire striking organ- 
ization, together with Mr. John 0. Courcier, president of the 
Central Labor Union, and the Grievance Committee of the same 
organization, Messrs, Phil. Wurster and Anto Herman. In this 
conference the fact was developed that this was the second strike 
that had taken place in the factory within six months, a former 
one having occurred in July previously, -over a demand for in- 
creased wages. The circumstances leading up to that controversy 
were stated by General Manager Whysall as follows : 

To the Indiana Labor Commission: 

Gentlemen— In compliance with your request, I submit our statement 
of the recent trouble with the men employed at the gas works. 

The first trouble with the employes at the gas works was during 
July, 1902, at which time the men asked for an increase in wages from 
$1.90 for stokers to $2,25, and from $1.20 for helpers to $2.00. The com- 
pany offered to split the difference, which was declined by the men, and 
they gave the company until July 31st to make up their minds as to what 
they would do. On the 28th of July, the men walked out, and this during 
the absence of- the superintendent from the city. He was advised by 
telegraph of the condition and returned at once, and as the supply of 
gas was almost exhausted, was compelled to send for the men and sign 
the agreement, which in addition to providing for the increase in pay, 
stipulated that there should be a man to each bench; also in case of any 
grievance or difficulty, the matter was to be taken up by the officials of 
the Gas Company with their House Committee. 

The writer assumed the position of General Manager, Oct. 1, 1902, 
and an examination of the working sheets covering a period of several 
years previous indicated that the low efficiency of the works was not a 
new feature. Further investigation developed the fact that the foremen 
had but little control over the men and were fearful that the men would 
quit if they exercised the authority and diligence usually put forth by 
men having charge of labor. 

As there was considerable reconstruction work going on, and large 
part of the foremen's time was taken up with that work, and it was 
thought best to defer an attempt at securing better results until the work 
of reconstruction was completed, which occurred about January 1, 1903. 
During the first week in January, the superintendent and the foremen 
were advised that better results would be expected, and the attention 
of the foremen was especially directed to a number of points which 
required immediate attention, 

The first change was that of charging the retorts horizontally instead 
of vertically. This created some comment on the part of the men, but the 
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work wa done as directed. The second feature taken up was* that of 
firing the benches. Prior to this the firing had been done in unison, that 
is, the furnaces were all fired and clinkered simultaneously, seemingly 
irrespective of the differences which exist in their working, as well as 
many other fuel consuming furnaces. In order to secure uniformity in 
results, I suggested that the superintendent select one of the men to act 
as fireman for all the benches, his work of charging to be looked after 
and divided between the other men, he in turn relieving them of the 
work of firing the benches. The man selected to do the firing stated that 
he was willing to try it. This order was effective at 7 a. m., January 
Gth, and matters ran along smoothly until 3 p. m., at which time one 
of the men refused to perform his portion of the work, which had been 
previously done by the one who was selected as fireman. Upon the 
refusal of the man to perform his work, the foreman stated that it was 
a case of work or play; to which the man replied that he was just 
waiting for his turn to come, and he guessed he would play. Whereupon 
the foreman told him to go to the office and get his money. The result 
of this was that all the men in the retort house left the works. Being 
advised by telephone of the condition of affairs, I immediately went to 
the works, and although seen approaching by the men they did not stop 
for a conference. I thereupon instructed the time-keeper to make up dis- 
charge checks for the day men, and also instructed him to make up dis- 
charge checks f Qr the night force to be given them in case they did not 
come to work. During the balance of the day the charging and drawing 
of the retorts was accomplished with a few laborers we had about the 
works, assisted by the foremen, superintendent and some of the office 
boys; most of whom worked all that night, assisted by the few men we 
were able to find upon the streets who were looking for employment. 

The following afternoon. we were waited upon by a committee, who 
stated that the company violated its contract; that they would not allow 
the men then in the retort-house to continue; that they had been very 
much abused by the foreman, whom they claimed had been trying to 
get even with them for months; further, that they must be taken back 
and the benches operated as in the past. In my talk with these men 
I stated that if they had a grievance it was their privilege to have taken 
it up with the superintendent and in case he did not give them fair treat- 
ment they certainly had the right to appeal to me; that I had always 
made it a practice to listen to all grievances among my men, and told 
them that I was very sorry that they had taken such a step; that I con- 
sidered they had severed their connection with the company when they 
left the works without notice. I also assured them that I appreciated 
their condition in being out of work in midwinter, and that I would 
gladly help them to Secure positions elsewhere if they desired. 

A few days later the president of the Central Labor Union, Mr. John 
C. Courcier, had a conference with Mr. Ellis, superintendent, and the 
writer. This meeting developed, from their standpoint, first, that the 
company had broken the contract in changing the method of handling 
the benches without consultation with, or permission of, the men; second, 
that being a new organization they were ignorant of the proper methods 
of securing results; third, that they had been hasty and ill-advised; 
fourth, that the foreman was to blame for all the trouble; fifth, that the 
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entire matter was in the hands of Mr. Courcier; sixth, that In the event 
of our refusal to take all the men back the company would be placed on 
the unfair list, and the friends of organized labor would be called upon 
to use their influence in interfering with the business of this company, 
which is that of furnishing gas and electric current to the city of E'vans- 
ville and its inhabitants. 

Later the matter was taken up by the grievance committee of the 
Central Labor Union, who also insisted that the contract between the Gas 
^Workers' Union and the company had been violated by the company, and 
that the strikers must be taken back, otherwise a boycott would be de- 
clared. 

Later, at another conference, in order to dispose of the matter, the 
writer agreed to take ten men back, even though it entailed an exijense 
of furnishing employment to the men displaced, or paying a bonus, which 
might have been satisfactory to them. The grievance committee would 
not agree to entertain a proposition of this kind and stated that we would 
have to take ail of the men back, as none of the union men would work 
with any of the men then employed at the gas works. 

At a later date, at the request of the Central Labor Union, Labor 
Commissioner L. P. McCormack came to Evansville to investigate the 
matter, and endeavor to effect a compromise. Prior to his visit, owing 
to the threats of organized labor, I was compelled to guarantee continuous 
employment to the men then working at the gas works, the result being 
that we were not then in a position to take any of the former employes 
back until a vacancy occurred. This matter was gone over at a con- 
ference held at my office, at which Mr. McCormack, Mr. Courcier, Mr. 
Wurster and Anto Herman, members of the grievance committee, were 
present, also James H. Foster, secretary of this company. The early 
part of the conference was similar to the others, but at a later period 
Mr. Courcier modified his demand somewhat, and reduced the number 
of men we were to take back to fourteen. For reasons already given, I 
was unable to accept this proposition, and thereupon made a counter 
proposition in an endeavor to dispose of the matter. They, having ad- 
mitted that the gas workers had been hasty and ill-advised, I was 
willing to admit, for the sake of settlement, that our foreman had been 
hasty and I would discharge the foreman, they to send away the charter 
of the Gas Workers' Union, and disband the same. Mr. Courcier and 
the committee would not agree to this proposition. After spending sev- 
eral days here, Mr. McCormack returned to Indianapolis, not having ac- 
complished the object of his visit; although I have every reason to believe 
he exhausted all available plans. At the conference at which Mr. Mc- 
Cormack was present, as at others prior to that, I stated that no matter 
what action organized labor might take in the way of boycotts or other 
means used by them, I would give our former employes work when we 
had it to do, but in so far as the works were concerned no additional men 
would be taken on until a vacancy occurred. Further, when the time 
for street work came, we would give the men an opportunity of working 
for us. 

The boycott was declared on March 4th. Two of the members of the 
grievance committee of the Central Labor Union called upon me and 
wanted to know what we were going to do, that the men were becoming 
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very impatient and would not be put off any longer. I informed them 
that under the circumstances the men had better secure work at once, 
that there were no vacancies at- the gas works, and until the weather 
became more settled we would be unable to give any of them work on the 
streets. 

The next evening at a meeting of the Central Labor Union this com- 
pany was placed on the unfair list and immediately committees made up 
of men belonging to the Gas Workers' Union began a canvass of the city 
and in mdny cases persuaded patrons of this company to discontinue the 
use of gas, and threatened them with the vengeance of organized labor 
if they refused a discontinuance of the use of gas. The result is a loss 
in business which it has taken many years to build up, to say nothing of 
the inconvenience to patrons of the Gas Company, who are compelled to 
discontinue the use of gas under threats of having their business inter- 
ests destroyed if they failed to carry out the instructions of the committee 
representing organized labor. 

At the present time we were working on the streets, but will not do 
much in that line until the weather becomes more settled. Any of the 
former employes of this company can secure work on application to the 
foreman of the street gang. No notices or invitations have been sent out 
to these men, except in one instance, and in his own language lie stated 
that the members of the Gas Workers' Union would break his head if 
he were to go to work for the Gas Company. We have not felt that it 
was necessary to send for these men in order to get them to go to work, 
as every committee which has presented their case has been advised that 
the men could have work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE WIIYSALL, 

April 7, 1903. General Manager. 

The strikers gave the following statement : 

Mr. Ellis, superintendent of the gas plant, came here on or about 
January 5, 1001, Prior to his coming the retorts were drawn or emptied 
every two hours; but he made. a change in the drawing about January 
10, 1901, from two hours to every hour, and in doing so he worked us 
almost to death. Most of the men became sick, and had to lay off, where- 
upon the foreman protested and said that Mr. Ellis said that if the men did 
not do as ordered, to discharge them, and he could write away and get all 
the men he wanted. Being aware that it was killing us, we made a demand 
on Mr. Ellis to change the works back to the old way, and draw every two 
hours, or he could hire a new set of men. lie gave us no answer, 
and when we saw that our talking to him was useless we left him. He 
then gave us to understand that he did not want any union or organiza- 
tion around the place. We went to the works and began washing up, 
and he, when he realized that we meant what we said, began to smooth 
it all off, although he made the remark that he would rather pay $3.00 
a day for labor than work one certain man in the gang. He then asked 
if we would work without this particular man, and when he found we 
would not, he said, "Very well, go ahead then," and we all went back to 
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work. He changed the drawing back to every two hours, and everything 
went all right until this present July, when we made a demand for an 
increase in wages; but he failed to give us a satisfactory answer as to 
whether he would give it to us or not He said when the directors met, 
he would see what they had to say about it. We waited until July 28, 
when we saw Mr. Ellis going to Memphis to get men. We finished up 
the night, and Monday morning when the day watch came on we laid the 
matter before them, and the result was, a strike was ordered. The com- 
pany telegraphed Mr. Ellis, and he only had time to get two men, but he 
had nine more engaged to follow him up the next day, but they failed 
to come, and in two days Mr. Ellis signed the following agreement, and 
seemed very well satisfied with it, or at least he did not say anything , 
about it, only that he belonged to a union himself, and that he expected 
first-class work. The agreement ran thus: 

Evansville, Indiana, July 30, 1903. 

We," the Gas Workers' Union, . of Evansville, Indiana, hereby enter 
into a contract with the Evansville Gas and Electric Light Company, of 
Evansville, Indiana: 

Sec. 1. We agree to work for $2.25 per day for stokers. 

Sec. 2. We agree to work for $2.00 per day foirhelpers. 

Sec. 3. It is rulable to have a man at every bench, and we require 
eight men for the every hour drawing. 

Sec. 4. We do now request that each man goes back to work; that 
he shall not be discriminated because he belongs to a union. 

Sec. 5. We do further agree to work for twelve months for the com- 
pany up to date; and that if at any time trouble occurs a House Com- 
mittee, duly appointed, shall attend to it if the officials notify them. 

Sec. 6. It is further agreed that this union shall stand by this resolu- 
tion, and any member violating this agreement shall be fined or dis- 
charged at the discretion .of the union. 

In about a month after the foregoing agreement was signed, Mr. 
Ellis began discriminating against our union, and made threats that he 
would break it up. The first act on the company's part to break the 
agreement was not to recognize our shop committee. Every time the 
foreman wanted anything done he would pick any man who suited him 
best and try to make him do just as he pleased. In some affairs he was 
successful, and in others he was not. On December 30, 1902, he began to 
make us draw every hour and twenty minutes, changing it from the two- 
hour drawing. The men had to begin work at 6 a. m. of each day, 
Sunday included, and render thirteen hours continuous labor. For twelve 
hours of this time the stokers received $2.25, and the helpers $2.00. One 
hour each" morning was given to the company without compensation, dur- 
ing which time the men cleaned out the clinkers from the furnaces. 
Under the foregoing agreement they were required to fill the retorts six 
times each day, or once every two hours. 

The complaint was made that the agreement was violated by the 
company, wherein the men had to fill the retorts nine times a 
day, or once every hour and twenty minutes, by which arrange- 
ment fifty per cent, more labor was added to their daily tasks. 
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The factory contains sixty-six retorts, arranged into clusters of 
three, placed one above another; two clusters of six retorts con- 
stituting a "bench." Each "bench" requires the services of one 
man, whose duty it is to fill and empty the retorts once each two 
hours. 

On Thursday, April 16, the Labor Commission made a second 
visit to Evansville for the purpose of consummating a settlement, if 
possible. It was found that the boycott placed on the company by 
the Central Labor Union of Evansville had resulted in the removal 
of gas and electricity from nearly three hundred homes and busi- 
ness houses in the city; that coal oil lamps had been substituted 
for gas and electricity ; that some business men were complaining 
of great inconvenience and unnecessary expense by being com- 
pelled, in obedience to the wishes of organized labor, to return to 
the primitive methods of lighting stores and offices by means of 
lamps — some even claiming that a short time previously a boycott 
had been declared by local labor organizations on the Standard Oil 
Company's product which they were asked to substitute for gas and 
electricity. 

On the occasion of the Commission's last visit conferences oc- 
curred between Messrs. Whysall and Foster, of the Gas and Elec- 
tric Lighting C6mpany and the Labor Commission, at two of which 
the Grievance Committee of the local Central Labor Union also 
participated. As a result of these conferences it was agreed : 

1. That all the strikers be reinstated to their former positions as 
rapidly as places could be provided for them; and that, as an evidence 
of good faith, two of them, to be chosen by the company, would be in- 
stalled within fifteen days. 

2. That if any of them needed employment before restoration to their 
former places work would be given them at laying pipe lines, a large 
amount of which was to be done during the season. 

3. That no discrimination would be made against any of the men 
because of participancy in the strike. . 

4. That the workmen's right to belong to organized labor should be 
unquestioned. 

5. That the wages paid in the respective departments before the 
strike, and concerning which there has been no controversy, should con- 
tinue. 

Throughout the negotiations, first and last, the company 
evinced no animosity toward its striking workmen, and manifested 
its benevolent consideration for them by frequent expressions of 

3— Labor Com. 
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kindliness, and regrets for the time lost and wages sacrificed by 
what it regarded as an ill-advised strike ; and, likewise, the work- 
men fully reciprocated the good will of their former employers. 

The strike was noteworthy for the orderly manner in which the 
workmen conducted themselves. 

THE INDIANA RAILWAY COMPANY, SOUTH BEND. 

On Sunday morning, January 25, 1903, one hundred opera- 
tives of the Indiana Railway Company struck against an alleged 
unjust discharge of eight conductors and motormen ; also, to secure 
a nine-hour workday, increased pay, the recognition of the work- 
men's local union, and an agreement to employ arbitration in set- 
tlement of future differences. 

The Indiana Railway Company operates an interurban system 
which connects Goshen, Elkhart, Mishawaka and intermediate 
points with South Bend, with the general offices of the company 
located in the latter city. Owing to this fact the interests of the 
citizens of the several cities, towns, and tillages through which the 
road passes were greatly affected by the strike. 

The men involved in this strike had tried to organize a union 
repeatedly during the preceding two years, and in the early part 
of January sent for a charter, and became Local Lodge No. 317 of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employes. The 
company employes about one hundred men, ninety-five of whom 
joined the organization. General Manager McM. Smith dis- 
charged four men, and within a day or two six others were dis- 
charged, all of whom were members of the union. The company 
claimed there were charges against each of these men that justified 
their discharge. The union, however, claimed that the discharges 
were inspired because of membership in the union. The company 
insisted that it had no fight with the union, while the union de- 
clared that the company started the trouble for the purpose of de- 
stroying the organization. 

A committee was sent to confer with the General Manager, but 
he told them he was managing the company's business, and that 
if he chose to discharge any of the men he would do so y regardless 
of the union's wishes. Mr. McM. Smith gave the Labor Commis- 
sion the following statement: 
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The history of the trouble is easily told. For different reasons, which 
I am certain would appeal to any business man as being entirely proper, 
three or four of our men were discharged from the company's service. 
Later it became necessary, for similar reasons, to discharge three or 
four others. 

In employing men, no questions are asked as to their politics, religion, 
or as to whether they are members of any labor or other organization. 
Also, no questions are asked upon these points when discharging men. 
Consideration is given only and solely to the question of the man's loyalty 
to the company, his honesty, his competency, and as to whether or not the 
company needs his services. These points were considered in the above 
cases, and these points alone. 

Rumors of an effort to secretly organize the employes came to us, 
and the rumors were accompanied by a statement that the men had 
positively no grievance, but that their proposed organization was for 
benevolent purposes only. The wages of our employes were as high, if 
not higher, than those paid by any similar company operating in a simi- 
lar community; and the men said they were satisfied with their compensa- 
tion, and with their work generally. On Thursday last, the three dis- 
charged men and a gentleman from Detroit called upon me, and, after 
some discussion, left a draft of a proposed contract of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: 

Articles of agreement entered into by and between the Indiana Rail- 
way Company, party of the first part, and the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Railway Employes of America, Division No. 317, of South Bend, 
Elkhart and Goshen, Indiana, party of the second part: 

Witnesseth: 1. That the party of the first part, through its properly 
accredited officers, will treat with its employes through the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Railway Employes of America, Division No. 317, 
and its properly accredited officers and committees. 

2. That nine (9) hours shall constitute a day's work on all lines. 

3. That the wages shall be twenty cents (20c) per hour on all city 
runs, and two dollars and twenty-five cents ($2.25) per day for all inter- 
urban runs; and twenty-five cents (25c) per hour for all overtime; all 
extra men to receive the same rate as the regulars. 

4. Differenes or grievances which can not be adjusted under Section 
1 of this agreement shall be referred to a board of arbitration, consisting 
of three persons, selected as follows: Each party to this contract shall 
select one member, and the two chosen shall select the third member; 
and the decision of said board in writing shall be binding upon both 
parties thereto. 

5. The motormen and conductors employed by the party of the first 
part shall , become members in good standing of the party of the second 
part, within thirty (30) days after having become competent workmen. 
Anyone who fails to pay his dues or assessments shall be suspended from 
service until such amounts are paid. 

6. That the following members be reinstated to their former posi- 
tions: R. Lansdown, Chas. Smith, John Teter, Glen Rambo, William 
Ryckman, Frank Learman, George Culp, J. E. Perry, Ed. Quinn, Albert 
Barbhardt 
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7. In case of any conductor or motorman. being laid oft *,£ discharged, 
the company shall, on proper request, inform such employe, or the presi- 
dent of the division of which said conductor or motorman is a member, 
why said conductor or motorman was laid off or discharged; and if it is 
determined by a board of arbitrators that said conductor or motorman 
was unjustly laid off or discharged, he shall be reinstated and paid for 
all lost time. 

8. That this agreement shall be in force for one year from date of 
being signed by the officers or representatives of both parties thereto. 

This proffered agreement we declined to sign. They called the follow- 
ing morning for a final answer, which was given as before. No employe 
has yet either called or communicated with this office with reference to 
any possible or presumed difference between the company's officers and 
its men. Later in the day, about 2 o'clock, the following letter was re- 
ceived from Mr. Orr, the gentleman from Detroit, referred to: 

Mr. J. McM. Smith, Manager Indiana Railway Company: 

Dear Sir— In view of the fact that we have been unable to agree upon 
the articles of agreement asked for by the employes of your company, and 
desiring to be fair; also, believing it to be to the best interest of all con- 
cerned, I would suggest that the entire matter be submitted to arbitration; 
that you select one arbitrator, the employes to select one, and the two thus 
chosen to select the third, this committee to consist of citizens of South 
Bend. 

Trusting that this proposition will be agreeable to you, we would 
kindly ask you to answer by messenger this afternoon. 

Very truly yours, 

RBZIN ORR, 
Treasurer Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employes of 
America. 

At about 4 o'clock the following communication was sent to Mr. 
Orr, at his hotel, by postal telegraph messenger: 

Mr. Rezin Orr, Treasurer, South Bend, Indiana: , 

Dear Sir— I acknowledge receipt of your letter of this date, suggesting 
arbitration of certain matters and differences of opinion brought out in 
our discussion at this office yesterday and today. 

In reply I beg to assure you that it is the desire of the officers of this 
company to deal fairly with its employes at all times. As I stated to you 
in the course of our conversation, our office is always open to our em- 
ployes, and we invite them to place before us for consideration any claims 
or grievances they may have to make. 

In accordance with my views on this subject, expressed so fully to you 
this morning, and also in view of the fact that we have not been caUed 
upon, nor have we received any communication from any of the men now 
in the service, making a claim of any differences between the employes 
and the officers of this company, I do not consider that we have before 
us any matter for arbitration, such as you suggest. 

Yours truly, 

J. McM. SMITH, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 
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It will thus be seen that the object of the organization was not of a 
benevolent character as was claimed, but was for the purpose of making 
unreasonable demands, to be backed up by outside organizations; which 
demands, if granted, would have the effect, among other things, of practi- 
cally taking the management out of the hands of the officers of the com- 
pany, and rendering it impossible to give proper service to the public. 

- » 

The Labor Commission secured the following statement from 
Eezin Orr, treasurer of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
Railway Employes of America : 

I regret that the members of our organization in South Bend, Elkhart 
and Goshen were compelled to engage in a strike; which was ordered only 
after the Indiana Railway Company had declared the lockout, first by the 
discharge of the officers of our local organization, and then by refusal to 
give any consideration to the request for reinstatement, and to the reason- 
able demands for shorter hours and an increase in wages, under a good 
working agreement. The latter is being conformed with by many railway 
companies throughout the country, and in most all instances where we 
cannot agree with the officers on the demands made, we can at least arbi- 
trate—a mode of procedure which is popular today, not only in adjusting 
local differences in various cities, but nationally as well. Had the local 
railway agreed to our proposition Saturday last for arbitration of the 
existing differences, there would have been no trouble today. As an 
organization we are always willing to arbitrate. 

At Elkhart and Mishawaka a city car and interurban car were 
•partially wrecked and the conductors and the motormen assaulted. 
The street car employes claimed that it was the work of factory 
employes in sympathy with their efforts to secure shorter hours and 
better pay. 

On February 2, 1903, the Labor Commission made an effort to 
adjust the. difficulty, and while' the men were willing to make 
almost any kind of settlement, General Manager McM. Smith was 
not so inclined. 

"Our cars are running," he said, "and on schedule time ; there- 
fore, so far as the company is concerned, the strike is a thing of 
the past. We have manned our cars with good and efficient men, 
and would rather not have the old employes back. We can not, 
and will not, displace the new men who have stood by the com- 
pany during the strike; and while we know the boycott which has 
been declared may affect us financially, we propose to continue giv- 
ing the people good service, and if people want to ride they can do 
so ; if not, that is their privilege. We have always looked after 
the welfare of our men, and voluntarily raised their wages from 
12£ to 15, and from 17 J to 20 cents. 
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"Some men were discharged because we thought the service 
would be benefited by their discharge. Good service, efiicient men 
and good pay has been our- motto, and under no circumstances will 
we deal with the men that have quit our employ. We appreciate 
the efforts of the Labor Commission, but under the circumstances 
must decline its friendly offers of help at this time." 

On Tuesday, February 3, an arbitration committee, composed of 
Woolen Brown, of Elkhart;, ex-Mayor Deahl, of Goshen; John 
Herzog, of Mishawaka, and W. E. Williams, of South Bend, 
undertook to effect an adjustment of the strike, the cities they 
represented being seriously affected, because the road was part of 
an interurban system. 

Manager McM. Smith told these gentlemen that the company 
had nothing to arbitrate, and that cars would be operated by 
imported men in spite of all opposition, and those who were afraid 
to ride might walk. He said if the sheriffs in the counties through 
which the lines run did not protect the company's property, he 
would appeal to the Governor for state troops. lie claimed that 
the company has an investment of $1,500,000, with annual receipts 
of $300,000. It is alleged bitter remarks were made during the 
conference, in which Mr. McM. Smith declared that the authori- 
ties of Elkhart gave the company no protection. Mr. Brown 
claimed that fifteen police could not cope with a crowd of 2,000 
angry people. 

The committee also held a conference with the strikers, who 
said local cars earned $80 or $00 a day, and when the registers 
on the cars and the reports of the conductors did not agree, the 
conductors had to make up any shortage between the two. Some- 
times, it was said, this difference amounted to more than a con-' 
ductor would earn in a day. 

One conductor testified that he lost his place because he insisted 
on collecting fare from a nine-year-old child, when its mother said 
she had never paid for it before. She reported the case to Man- 
ager McM. Smith. Another one said he was turned off because 
he did not remove a muffler while on duty, the weather being ex- 
ceedingly cold, and there being no fire in the car. 

During the investigation a member of the investigating com- 
mittee, Mr. Deahl, of Goshen, asked the manager if he thought it 
was consistent to dismiss a man for incompetency and then give 
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him a recommendation to a street car company at Aurora, Illi- 
nois. Mr. McM. Smith evasively replied that he had a right to 
do as he pleased about it. 

At Elkhart, the Police Commissioners prevented riots against 
cars of the Indiana Railway Company by increasing the police 
force with extra men, who were ordered to prevent crowds from 
gathering in the street. This method proved effective. 

On Sunday, February 22, at South Bend, an attempt was made 
by a mob of 150 men to wreck the power house of the company and 
do injury to the employes. There were seven men at the power 
house when the attack was made. One, the watchman, named 
Deitrich, was thrown bodily through a window and seriously 
injured. J. A. Ovitt and M. L. Lester were badly pummeled 
and gashed by brickbats, stones and clubs. The attack occurred at 
the hour when the police could not promptly reach the scene in 
force, but later a detail reached the place in time to make several 
arrests. Among those arrested were two ex-employes of the com- 
pany who went on strike. They were charged with conspiracy, 
riot and assault with intent to kill. A hose was turned on the 
fire under the boilers, and considerable damage done to property. 

Other acts of lawlessness were committed by individuals, some 
of whom were never connected with the street car company, but 
careful investigation showed that Organized Labor not only had 
nothing to do with the disgraceful outbreaks, but promptly con- 
demned them. 

A boycott, with more or less effectiveness, Was waged during 
the year 1903, but the company has suffered no more losses at the 
hands of marauding mobs^and claims to be doing a paying busi- 
ness. 

H. W. GRIEVES & CO., CLAY CITY. 

On January 27, 1903, workmen employed in the saw mill of 
H. W. Grieve & Co., at Clay City, organized Federal Labor Union 
No. 9724, with a charter from the American Federation of Labor, 
and on the morning of January 28, at about the commencement of 
the work hour, Mr. G.„ A. Pierce, the superintendent of the mill, 
informed the men that they were discharged from the mill because 
they had joined the union. They were paid their money and 
locked out. Following this, a committee was appointed to draft 
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a scale of wages, and a demand was made upon the mill company 
to reinstate the discharged men. Following is a copy of the pro- 
posed agreement : 

V 

Articles of agreement made and entered into by and between the Arm 
of W. H. Grieve & Co., and the Federal Labor Union No. 9724, of Clay 
City, Indiana: 

Cents 
per hour. 

Head sawyer 30 

Rip sawyer 20 

Band sawyer 20 

Cut-off man 17^ 

Helpers at big saw 15 

Helpers at rip saw 15 

Helpers at band saw 15 

Helpers at cut-off saw 15 

Engineer 20 

Markers at band saw 17% 

Wood sawyer 15 

It is further agreed that all Federal Union men discharged for joining 
organized labor shall be reinstated in their former places in the mill. 

Furthermore it is agreed that this agreement shall remain in- full 
force and effect until June 1, 1904, or as long as the company remains 
fair to union labor. 

On Saturday, January 31, 1903, this agreement was submitted 
to G. A. Pierce, and he was given until 5 o'clock p. m., Sunday, 
February 1, 1903, in which to make answer. 

The superintendent returned the agreements to the chairman of 
the committee with the following response: "I have nothing to 
offer." On February 1, some of the men employed in the stave 
factory connected with the mill joined the union, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday, February 2, G. A. Pierce shut down, the stave 
factory, called the men together and told them that he wanted to 
do some repairing. A few days later all the stave factory joined 

r 

the union but three. 

The factory resumed operations for one day. The Grievance 
Committee of the stave factory requested the superintendent to 
leinstate the discharged men at the sawmill and unionize the 
stave factorv. This request was refused, and operations at the 
factory suspended. A brief but bitter fight ensued; boycott cir- 
culars were sent to different localities where the cooperage of 
Pierce & Co. was used, and considerable injury was done to the 
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business of the firm. Following this a reconciliation was effected 
by the acceptance of the foregoing scaje of wages, the union men 
were reinstated, the boycott declared off, and the business at the 
mill resumed its wonted course. 

» 

McELHANEY & THOMPSON, LOGANSPORT. 

On Wednesday, August 12, 1903, the union plasterers in the 
employ of McElhaney & Thompson, Logansport, struck to enforce 
the observance of a contract the workmen said had been violated 
by the contractors. The strike was followed by a lockout of all 
the union plasterers in Logansport. 

The workmen justified their action on the ground that their 
organization had an agreement with Mr. McElhaney which pro- 
vided, among other things, a scale of wages and the employment of 
union /"men exclusively; that afterward he claimed to have asso- 
ciated with him as a partner one James W. Thompson ; that ill 
reality Thompson was not a partner, but was using this claim as a 
blind, and was working as a jour, for wages less than agreed upon 
between the Plasterers' Union and McElhaney — Thompson having 
always been a bitter non-union man. 

On Saturday evening, August 15, a conference was held between 
the firm of McElhaney & Thompson, and a committee of the Plas- 
terers' Union, but no agreement was reached. On the same even- 
ing the, Plasterers' Union resolved to "blacklist" the company until 
the latter should restore all of the workmen. 

On Tuesday night, August 14, Mr. McElhaney took his griev- 
ance before the Logansport Contractors' Association at a secret 
meeting. After hearing the complaint of Mr. McElhaney, the 
association resolved to lock out all union plasterers working in 
Logansport. A note of defiance was sent the plasterers, and, at 
the meeting of the Plasterers' Union held on Saturday night, 
August 15, at Trades Assembly Hall, the matter was discussed. 
It aroused a most stormy session. ,. Frantic men rushed to their 
feet with accusations against the contractors, while others tried 
to pacify those bent on drastic measures. A committee from the 
Contractors' Association was present and requested the union to 
rescind its action relative to the Contractors' Association, but this 
request was refused with emphasis, and the union sent an ultima- 
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turn to the contractors stating that as long as Mr. McElhaney con- 
tinued to keep Mr. Thompson as a partner the plasterers would 
remain out. 

At the conclusion of this conference it was decided to give the 
matter into the hands of the trades' assembly, and a request was 
also made asking that the hod carriers, stone masons and brick- 
layers be solicited to go out in sympathy should the contractors 
import non-union men at Logansport to take the places of the 
striking plasterers. The threat to order a general strike excited 
in the minds of the good citizens of Logansport a feeling of grave 
apprehension, and influences were put forth to effect a reconcilia- 
tion. To this end, the journeymen plasterers offered to arbitrate, 
but this proposition was rejected, the contractors claiming there 
was nothing to arbitrate. In justification of its course in this 
controversy the Contractors' Association authorized the following 
statement : 

At a meeting Friday, August 14, James McElhaney, a plasterer con- 
tractor, reported that the union men in his employ had Quit work, giving 
him as a reason that he had taken into partnership without giving the 
union three months notice, James W. Thompson. This, the union stated, 
was against its laws. The contractors took the stand that each had a 
right to take into partnership any one he wished without giving the union 
three months notice or any other notice. The union refused to recognize 
this action, and stated the union would not work for McElhaney and 
Thompson as partners, but would work for them separately or take 
Thompson into the unfon. The contractors at the meeting Monday, sent a 
representative to the plasterers' union asking that a representative be 
sent to the contractors, stating the grievance. This was refused. The 
plasterers stated that if the contractors wanted further information they 
should seek it of the plasterers through the proper course. McElhaney 
and Thompson both stated to the association that they were partners 
and the contractors take this as the reason for the stand taken. The 
reported boycott has not been declared by the Contractors' Association. 

The strike seemed to resolve itself into a question of veracity. 
The contractors claimed there had been no lockout of the plas- 
terers. The plasterers claimed there had been, and that all the 
union plasterers in Logansport had been victimized. The con- 
tractors claimed McElhaney and Thompson both stated before the 
Oontractors' Association that they were partners. The plasterers 
claimed Thompson was not a partner. This one question seemed 
to be the hinge for the trouble and on this rested the matter for 
final settlement. The contractors claimed the plasterers refused to 
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send a representative to that association after having agreed tc 
do so, and the plasterers claimed the contractors refused to arbi- 
trate the situation. Contractor McElhaney declared fifty non- 
union men would go to work, and the union claimed this was 
merely a bluff on the part of the Contractors' Association. Finally, 
Mr. McElhaney left the entire matter with the Contractors' Asso- 
ciation and said the trouble should be settled as the association 
dictated. 

On Friday, August 21, Messrs. Charles F. Waltz and W. M. 
Pickard, representing the Employers' Council at Marion, Grant 
County, went to Logansport to counsel with and assist the local 
Contractors' Association in its fight with the union plasterers. 
The men furnished advice and offered their services as agents in 
the fight against the plasterers' union. Both men spoke at the 
meeting and detailed the plan of action taken by the employers' 
association at Marion in the strike at the Gemmer Engine works 
and the National Sweeper plant. They recommended the same 
action be taken by the contractors and advocated the plan of an 
employers' council. This organization is one of the same nature 
and is affiliated with the National Manufacturers' Association, of 
which Mr. D. M. Parry is president. 

The efforts of these two gentlemen to perpetuate the strife be- 
tween the contestants in Logansport failed, however. Two com- 
mittees, one from the Trades Assembly and the other from the 
Contractors' Association, were appointed to look into the difficulty 
between Contractor McElhaney and the Plasterers' Union, met 
the afternoon of Tuesday, August 25, in the Ben Hur hall, and 
accepted the following agreement, which resulted in an amicable 
settlement of the strike : 

To whom it may concern: It fs hereby mutually agreed by and be- 
tween the committee of the Trades Assembly and the executive committee 
of the Contractors' Association of this city in the matter of the disagree- 
ment between Messrs. McElhaney and Thompson and the Plasterers' 
Uuion, that the plasterers and hod carriers agree to return to work as 
heretofore, recognizing that a partnership may be formed at any time 
without previous notice; that the non-union men now in the employ of 
Messrs. McElhaney and Thompson shall be permitted to continue at work; 
and in consideration of the foregoing, the Contractors' Association agrees 
to use their influence to get these men into the union. This agreement 
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subject to the approval of the Trades Assembly, Plasterers' Union and 
Contractors' Association, but all the plasterers and tenders proceed to 
work at once. 

G. H. ASIRE, O. P. SMITH, 

JOHN B. BARNES, MILO GIBSON, 

ALLEN LEWIS, Trades Assembly Committee. 

JOHN UNDERHAY, 
ADAM GRAF, 
GEORGE W. CANN, 

Contractors' Association Committee. 

i 

The foregoing agreement was promptly ratified by both sides to 
the controversy, and building operations were resumed. To Mr. 
O. P. Smith, of Logansport, a general organizer of the American 
Federation of Labor, is due the credit of this settlement. 

REEVES & CO., COLUMBUS. 

On Monday, February 16, 1903, sixty employes of Reeves & 
Co., agricultural machine manufacturers, of Columbus, Bartholo- 
mew County, struck for an increase of wages, a recognition of their 
union, and the enforcement of certain working rules. 

In September, 1901, a number of the wood working employes of 
the company obtained a charter from the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers' International Union of America, and became known as 
Local No. 165, of Columbus, with a membership of forty. Dur- 
ing August, 1902, Reeves & Co. were presented with the following 
proposed agreement for consideration and acceptance, to go into 
effect January 1, 1903 : 

1. A recognition of the union and the employment of union men 
exclusively so long as union men could be obtained; thereafter the com- 
pany should hire any men providing they would agree to join the union 
within fifteen days. 

2. Ten hours should constitute a day's work, except on Saturdays, 
when eight hours should prevail. 

3. There shall be an increase of 15 per cent, in the wages of all day 
workers, and ten per cent, for piece workers. 

4. Apprentices must have one year's experience before being admitted 
to the union, and to be over sixteen years of age. 

5. Apprentices shall receive not less than $1.25 per day after one 
year's experience. 

6. All grievances shall be settled by arbitration. 

7. Any employe coming to work intoxicated shall be summarily dis- 
charged, if the company see fit to do so. 
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By agreement on the first Monday in September, a committee of 
the woodworkers met with Superintendent John Kailor; the 
agreement was considered, but no understanding was reached. 
A delay of a w r eek was asked, after which the superintendent was 
to give the men an answer. A second conference was held, at 
which time the superintendent urged the men to organize as shop 
men and not join the national body. No definite answer was 
received, and at a third conference held two weeks later the men 
were told that the agreement would not be accepted, nor the union 
recognized. The men asked the superintendent to draw up an 
agreement for the company and present it to the employes for 
acceptance, but this he refused to do. Repeated efforts were made 
to persuade the men to form a shop union, promising many com- 
forts if they would do so, but the workmen declined the proffer. 

On January 26, 1903, a new agreement was drawn up by the 
workmen and sent to the national officials of the Amalgamated 
Woodworkers' Union for approval, and the same was approved 
and endorsed, and sent direct to the Reeves company for accept- 
ance. After a long delay the company^ failed to take satisfactory 
action, the men became impatient, and voted to strike, whereupon 
sixty men quit work. 

The company stated to the Labor Commission that it had re- 
ceived a letter January 27, 1903, as follows : 

Reeves & Company: 

Gentlemen— I was instructed to return the enclosed agreement to you 
with the information that it meets the approval of our "General Council. 

I am, yours, 

THOMAS I. KIDD, 

President. 

No consideration was given this letter, as the company claimed 
it had never had dealings with labor unions, and did not know what 
to do ; nor did we care to put anything in writing. It placed its 
case in the hands of the National Metal Trades Association, an 
organization of employers engaged in the manufacture of metal 
goods, and had no further dealings with the men nor their official 
representatives. 

In discussing the situation with the Labor Commission the com- 
pany said : 
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Our position is this: 

First. We positively refuse to recognize the union. 

Second. So long as the men are not in the employ of the company, 
the question of wages will not be considered. 

Third. As soon as practicable after the men return to work the ques- 
tion of wages will be taken up with each individual man, and considered 
and properly adjusted. 

Fourth. The company makes no guarantee as to the reinstatement of 
all the strikers, as places are being filled daily. 

Fifth. Any man wanting to return to work can do so this time. We 
feel the men have been misled by agitators, and we desire to give them 
time to reconsider their hasty action. 

As soon as the strike was declared the company began seeking 
men to take the places of the strikers, and soon had their places 
filled and work progressing as usual. The strikers, who were pos- 
sibly half of the wood workers employed in the factory, asked for 
a conference, which was granted, and asked what the company pro- 
posed to do in the premises. The latter stated that it did not 
think there was anything to be done ; that it had secured "other 
men for their places, and claimed that work was going on as well, 
if not better, than prior to the strike. A second conference was 
asked for and granted, and a committee of five presented itself, 
stating that it represented the Central Labor Union of Columbus, 
which body is made up of delegates from each of the different local 
unions. N Their spokesman asked what the company proposed to do 
in the matter of the strikers, and was given the same answer as the 
previous committee. They threatened that if nothing was done 
they would place the company on the unfair list. The company 
replied that it knew of no way to avoid that action, and that if 
that was their determination the union would have to proceed with 
the boycott. Nothing of this kind was ever done effectively, how- 
ever. 

A number of the strikers left Columbus and secured work read- 
ily at better wages. The factory continued in operation without 
further disagreeable incident. 

STONE QUARRYMEN, BEDFORD. 

On Wednesday, April 1, 1903, a combined lockout and strike 
occurred at the stone quarries located at Bedford, Lawrence 
County, which first and last temporarily threw out of employment 
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1,800 men, ana closed operations at eleven quarries. Following 
is a list of the firms affected : 

Bedford Quarries Company ; 

Consolidated Stone Company; 

Perry-Mathews-Buskirk Company ; 

Norton-Reed Stone Company ; 

Furst-Kerber Cut Stone Company ; 

Climax Stone Company; 

Chicago and Bedford Stone Company ; 

Bedford Steam Stone Works ; 

Dugan & Bradley Stone Cutting Yards ; 

Brooks & Curtis Cut Stone Company ; 

Indiana-Bedford Stone Company. 

A portion of the workmen involved were organized into five 
unions, as follows : 

Federal Labor Union No. 6866, consisting of car-blockers, hook- 
ers, wire sawyers, rubbers, bankers, drillers and steam-drill run- 
ners; 

Planermen's Union No. 10,604; 

Stone Sawyers' Union No. 10,103 ; 

Quarrymen's Protective Union No. 10,183, and 

Local Union No. 196, Stationary Engineers. 

The first four of the above named unions were known as Federal 
Labor Union, because they were organized under and held charters 
directly from the American Federation of Labor, while the last 
named union held its charter under the International Union of 
Stationary Steam Engineers. But a majority of the men involved 
were non-union men, working in various capacities at the different 
quarries — mostly in the lesser skilled occupations. 

The last named companies — Brooks & Curtis (locally known as 
the "Dark Hollow" Cut Stone Company), and the Indiana-Bedford 
(or "Robin Roost" Company) — should not be classed with the 
others, for the reason that they believed the demands of the men 
for an advanced scale and uniform rate of wages in the different 
departments of the various quarries were just, and promptly signed 
the agreement when the same was presented. They were unable 
.to operate their plants, however, for the reason that they were de- 
pendent upon the Monon and the Indiana Southern Railroads for 
transportation facilities. The former of these corporations (or 
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at least their directors) owned interests in one or more of the 
involved quarries; and the latter road is owned by Mr. John 
R. Walsh, a Chicago capitalist, who is also the owner of the Bed- 
ford Belt Railroad, and the chief stockholder of the Bedford 
Quarries Company. These corporations refused to "set" cars or 
furnish transportation facilities for the companies signing the 
agreement during the continuance of the trouble. 

Heretofore the wages paid in the different departments of the 
stone quarries and sawing sheds of Bedford have differed widely, 
while the work in each of the quarries is practically the same. 
This condition was the source of dissatisfaction. For this reason 
the workmen were impressed with the belief that if a uniform 
scale could be established it would be more gratifying, and in 
January, 1903, the Sawyers' Union asked for a revision of the 
scale at the different quarries, the same to take effect on May 1st. 

The following is the scale proposed : 

Cents 
per hour. 

Head sawyer 25 

Second sawyer 20 

Assistants 18% 

Subsequently the other organizations took up the question of the 
equalization of the respective scales, which at different times were 
presented to their respective employers for acceptance. It was 
then suggested by the employers that the whole matter be taken 
up and a complete revision made. At this juncture the employers 
formed a combination, and on the 17th day of April, 1903, sub- 
mitted the following as their scale of wages and notified the em- 
ployes that unless it was accepted the men would be paid off and 
the quarries closed pending further action : 



SCHEDULE OFFERED. Cents 

per hour. 

Head sawyer 22% 

Assistant 18% 

Traveler runner 27% 

Head hooker 22% 

Assistant 18% 

Car blocker 20 

Drill laborer 16 

Scabblers, drillers and rubbers 15 

Laborers 15 
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The foregoing scale was rejected by the workmen, who claimed 
it did not make sufficient advance, and the organization made the 
following counter proposition : 

Cents 
per hour. 

Head sawyer ' 25 

Assistant 20 

Traveler runner 27% 

Head hooker 25 

Assistant 21 

Car blockers 18%-22y 2 

Drill laborer 16 

Scabblers, drillers and rubbers 17% 

Laborers . '. 17% 

It was proposed that the above scale take effect May 1, 1903. 

When this last proposition was rejected the five organizations 
took up the question of the advancement and equalization of 
wages. The following communications, as the differing dates indi- 
cate, express the desires of the workmen in courteous and definite 
terms: 

Bedford, Indiana, April 9, 1903. 

At a regular meeting of the Federal Labor Uuion No. 6866, of Bedford, 
Ind., we have agreed to ask for the following scale of wages, to take effect 
the 1st day of May, 1903, and continue for one year. 

Cents 
per hour. 

Car blockers, 1st man 22% 

Car blockers, 2d man 18*6 

Hookers, 1st man 25 

Hookers, 2d man 21 

Wire sawyers 17% 

Rubbers 17% 

Bankerers 17% 

v Drillers 17% 

Steam drill runners in mill yards 20 

Committee: 

JOE WALKER, 
JOHN RILEY, 
WM. FLETCHER, 
JAMES METCALF. 

The stone sawyers filed the following petition : 

Bedford, Indiana, April 27, 1903. 

At a regular session of the Stone Sawyers' Union No. 10,103, of Bed- 
ford, Ind., in January of this year, a scale of wages was agreed upon and 

4— Labor Com. 
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all companies notified. Below is given the scale, which is a confirmation of 
the former notification, to take effect on and after the first day of May, 
1903. 

Cents 
per hour. 

First man 25 

Second man • 20 

Sawyers '. 14% 

(Signed) JOHN LAUX, 

GEORGE OWENS, 
HENRY LOMBREOK, 
JAMES NEWKIRK, 

Committee. 

The planermen's demand was as follows : 

Bedford, Indiana, April 29, 1903. 

s 

Be it resolved that Planermen's Union No. 10,604, of Bedford, Ind., 
request the operators of stone planers to pay planer and lathemen 30 
cents per hour, to take effect on May 15, 1903, 10 hours constituting a 
day's work, and 35 cents per hour, providing we have to work eight hours 
per day, and to pay tool grinders in proportion; apprentices to receive 20 
cents per hour the first six months and 25 cents per hour for the second six 
months. Two hours allowed for overtime at time and a half. 
This scale to stand for one year ending May 1st, 1904. 

Committee: 

WM. DAVIS, 

WM. BAHR, 

C. W. LOCKWOOD, 

W. P. HITE, 

WM. MARONEY, 

JOE DREHOBLE, 

PETE WITHAM, 

J. R. RUTHERFORD. 

The steam engineers asked for the following advance : 

Bedford, Indiana, May 8, 1903. 
Bedford Quarries Company: 

Gentlemen— We, the undersigned committee, have been appointed by 
Local Union No. 196, Stationary Engineers, to present the following scale: 
Stationary engineer at Oolitic Mill, sixty dollars ($00) per month. 
Traveler engineers at Oolitic and Hoosier Mill, twenty-seven and one- 
half (27%) cents per hour. 

To take effect the 15th of May, 1903, and continue in effect until May 
15th, 1904. 

JOHN COBB, 

A. D. CAMERON, 

FRANK SPAULDING, 

Committee. 
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The quarrymen's union formulated the following scale May 
18,1903: 

Quarrymen's Protective Union No. 10,183, met at Quarryinen's Hall at 
Oolitic, Indiana, at a special meeting to discuss and adopt the resolutions 
hereinafter stated: 

Be it resolved that we ask the Bedford Quarries Company to recognize 
our union, and employ union men, (non-union men to become union men 
at the request of the company.) This, we believe to be advantageous to 
both parties. 

Be it resolved that the company reinstate all men now out, and also 
that the company do not discriminate against men now out. 

Be it further agreed that we ask the company to increase our wages 
to the following scale adopted by the Q. P. U. No. 10,183, and A. F. of 
L., this scale to be signed by operators and employes and to stand for 
one year, and to go into effect Monday, May 25th, 1903. 

scale. 1 Cents 

per hour. 

Ingersoll machine helpers— 1st man 17% 

Ingersoll maobine helpers— 2d man 16% 

Derrick runners 22% 

Wheelman and hooker 17% 

Signal boy 10 

Steam drill runners 22% 

Steam drill helpers 15 

Drill boiler firemen 15 

Shovelers on ledge 16% 

Shovelers on strippers' gang 15 

Stone breakers 22% 

Traveler hookers— 1st man 25 

Traveler hookers— 2d man 21 

Mill and yard laborers 16% 

Wire saw men 17% 

Powermen— 1st man 18% 

Powermen— 2d man 16% 

Water boy 10 

Scabblers 19 

Car blocker— 1st man 22% 

WHIT SPEER, 
WALTER C. FOX, 
NOAH HALL, 

Committee. * 

These petitions Were rejected because, it was alleged, the de- 
mands they contained were in excess of the ability of the companies 
to pay, the latter claiming that many of them had contracts under 
the old scale, the fulfillment of which, under the new scale, would 
result in financial loss. Some of the workmen drew their pay and 
quit, while others were paid their wages and notified that their 
departments were indefinitely shut down. 
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After the filing of these petitions the proprietors and managers 
of the respective quarries combined themselves into an Employers' 
Association for mutual protection. It was agreed that no settle- 
ment should be made by any individual employer until all had 
come to an agreement, and that no one of the industries would be- 
gin operations until all were ready to do so. It was further 
agreed that their official dealings would be with their respective 
employes, and not with a committee from any labor organization. 
This last determination greatly embarrassed the Labor Commis- 
sion in carrying on negotiations, and prolonged the struggle, which 
otherwise would have been easily and quickly settled. 

Many of these quarries are owned by foreign capitalists, and 
their superintendents and managers claimed to the Labor Com- 
mission, in justification of their refusal to deal with the commit- 
tees of the organizations, they were under instructions from the 
owners. 

They recognized the right of the men to organize if they so 
desired, and would in* nowise interfere with them doing so, and 
would concede to the workmen the right to gather into their organi- 
zation all of the non-union workmen about the quarries. 

After propositions and counter-propositions had been made and 
rejected by each side, all of which not only failed to settle the 
vexed questions involved, but seemed to widen the breach, in the 
forenoon of Friday, May 18, the operators of the stone industry 
held a meeting at Bedford, and the labor question and rate of 
wages were fully discussed. At this meeting the following named 
gentlemen were present : 
. E. L. Borst, General Manager Consolidated Stone Co., Chicago. 

E. A. Dickinson, Vice-President Bedford Quarries Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Capt. L. M. McKay, General Manager Perry-Mathews-Buskirk 
Co. 
- 0. S. Norton, Norton-Keed Stone Co. 

Carl Furst, Furst-Kerber Cut Stone Co. 

E. F. McKinley, Climax Stone Co. 

M. F; Brooks, Brooks & Curtis Cut Stone Co. 

Ben Wyckoff, Superintendent Chicago and Bedford Stone Co. * 

E. B. Thornton, Bedford Steam Stone Works. 

J. A. Rowe, Indiana Bedford Stone Co. 

Dugan & Bradley Stone Cutting Yards. 
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A day or so previously the channeler runners, who were an 
unorganized body of men, had made a demand for an increase of 
wages. This caused the operators to go more fully into the matter, 
and to propose what they believed to be a more equitable wage 
scale for all the employes. As a result of this conference the entire 
wage list of the different plants was revised, with the following 
results : 

March, May 16, 

* 1900. 1903. 

Head sawyer 20 22% 

Sawyers 17% 18% 

Head hookers 20 22% 

Hookers 16 18% 

C^r blockers 16 20 

Mill laborers 12% 15 

Planermen 20-25 28% 

Tool grinders 17% 21 

" Assistant tool grinders 12% 17 

Wire saw men 14 15 

Traveler runners 25 27% 

Ingersoll runners 20 25 

Ingersoll helpers 12% 15 

Ingersoll firemen 14 16 

Wardwell runners 20 22% 

Wardwell helpers 12% 15 

Wardwell firemen , 14 16 

Steam drill runners • 17% 21 

Steam drill helpers 12% 15 

Breakers 17% 21 

Ledge laborers 12% 15 

Head powermen 16 18% 

Powermen 12% 15 

Derrick runners 17% 21 

Derrick helpers 14 16 

Teams 30 35 

Strippers 12% 15 

Scabblers 14 18 

It was so confidently expected by the employers that the fore- 
going wage scale would be accepted by the workmen that the an- 
nouncement was made that on the following Monday, May 18, the 
whistles would blow, and the men would return to work. This 
did not prove true, however, for at the appointed time scarcely a 
baker's dozen of the 1,800 idle men appeared at their former 
places ready to work, for the reason that the proposed scale was 
not what the men had asked for and believed they should receive. 
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Up to this time all efforts at settlement had been conducted at 
long range, and, as usually results in such cases, proved abortive. 
The friends of both sides agreed with the Labor Commission, that 
no satisfactory settlement could ever be reached until employers 
and workmen should meet together and discuss their differences 
face to face. From the first the workmen were willing to this 
arrangement, and had appointed committees from their respective 
organizations to represent labor's interests, but in each instance 
were repulsed by the employers, for the assigned reason that to 
meet such committees would be a recognition of Organized Labor, 
and such recognition would be granted under no circumstances. 
The operators agreed, however, to meet as individuals their respec- 
tive employes or committees representing them. To this end the 
Operators' Association made a list of names of employes, and sub- 
mitted the same to the workmen, agreeing/ if committees were 
chosen from such names such committees would be acceptable; and 
negotiations would be undertaken. This proposition was rejected 
for the reason that the roster of names submitted was composed 
largely of non-union men, and the unionists would not agree to 
submit their differences to settlement by non-unionists. 

At this juncture negotiations were broken off temporarily by 
the Labor Commission, in order to look after labor troubles in the 
northern part of the State, where its services had been urgently 
. solicited by letters, telegrams and personal solicitations. 

During the absence of the Labor Commission an incident oc- 
curred which did more to retard negotiations than any one instru- 
mentality during the whole eight weeks of the controversy. Persons 
in no way involved, and having no pergonal or pecuniary interest, 
conceived the idea that a series of public mass meetings should 
be held, and the claims of the workmen should be openly discussed. 
Such meetings were held at the opera house and on the public square 
at Bedford, and also at Oolitic, a suburban town where many of 
the workmen lived. The speeches made were in no way inflamma- 
tory, nor from a labor standpoint, calculated to inspire a dislike 
for the employers; but comparisons between the dependency of 
labor and the independence of capital ; the alleged fabulous profit 
growing out of the quarry industry to the operators, and the small 
amount which the workmen received as compared with capital's 
profit, and other odious comparisons were made. These statements 
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may all have been true, but the circumstances and conditions then 
existing made them most untimely, as results showed. The opera- 
tors claimed that the statements were wholly untrue, and as to the 
question of profits claimed none of them were making big profits 
out of their enterprises, and that many of them were filling old 
contracts at an actual loss. It was claimed that operating expenses 
had been greatly increased by the supplanting of old machinery 
with new at increased prices; an increase in lumber and other 
material and an increase in workmen's wages voluntarily made 
in 1902 ; also, that competition, was ruinously destructive by reason 
of the recent opening of several quarries, whose owners were 
bidding for business at low rates. Still another opposing factor 
confronting them, and bidding for public favor was the increasing 
use of terra cotta, iron and steel, and sandstone used in building 
construction. They claimed that such discussions were based on 
entire ignorance of the real facts. As a result of these meetings 
the operators claimed they had been put in a false light before 
the public, and while they did not consider the workmen respon- 
sible for the unjust imputations, they refused for a while to take 
up the matter of settlement, and by so doing delayed negotiations 
for several days, thus keeping out of employment more than 1,800 
men. 

During the absence of the Labor Commission, at the suggestion 
of President Edgar A. Perkins, of the Indiana Federation of 
Labor, Mr. Cal Wyatt, of Pittsburg, Pa., a general organizer of 
the American Federation of Labor, took up the thread of negotia- 
tions and with consummate skill and wisdom. - Mr. Wyatt's coun- 
sel and advice were wise and timely, and directed the conduct of 
the negotiations in such a manner as to avoid many mistakes which 
too frequently insinuate themselves into deliberations and some- 
times unwisely shape the actions of newly formed labor organiza- 
tions. During the remainder of the contest Mr. Wyatt was a 
party to the negotiations, and to a large degree aided in so shaping 
the affairs as to- bring about a final settlement. 

After the refusal of the workmen to accept the proposition 
offered on the 16th of June the business men of Bedford, whose 
affairs had been greatly impaired by the labor trouble, realized 
that something should be done in order to harmonize differences, 
and relieve the stagnation of the business situation. Mayor Smith 
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suggested to the Labor Commission that the Commercial Club of 
Bedford be asked to assist in negotiations. This was done, find 
on Wednesday, June 10, committees representing the five unions 
involved, the executive committee of the Commercial Club and 
the Labor Commission, met in conference in the Council Chamber 
at the City Hall. The proposition of the Employers' Association, 
offered as a basis of settlement, was the special subject of consid- 
eration. There was a popular belief, especially in business circles, 
that the differences were more imaginary than real; and that a 
conference, and a painstaking analysis would prove the employers' 
proposition practically that demanded by the workmen. Each 
item of the proposition was taken up in detail, and discussed and 
comparisons made, until all present gained an intelligent knowl- 
edge of the real import of the proposed scale. The result of the 
analysis showed that 

The workmen's demand for an increase for 228 men. 

per hour, of .$57 25% * 

The employers' schedule, per hour, for 228 men was. . .$53 53 

Difference $3 72% 

This showed an increase for 147 men, per hour, of 2 93 

A reduction for 22 men, per hour, of 51% 

Net increase, per hour, for 147 men » . . I . . . 2 41% 

The wages of 59 men remained the same. 

From the fact, however, that the wages of 59 men remained the 
same, and that the wages of 22 men were reduced, the analysis 
was not satisfactory, and the workmen were opposed to a settle- 
ment on the proposed basis. 

At the conclusion of the conference, Mr. Frank Lanz, president 
of the Bedford Commercial Club, invited those present to meet 
the operators on the following afternoon, Thursday, June 11, in 
conference at the Circuit Court room in the Bedford Court House, 
for the purpose of still further discussing the complication, and 
too, if possible, effect a settlement. 

All the quarrying companies, the workmen by committees, the 
Commercial Club, through its executive committee, and the Labor 
Commission met at the appointed time and place. Mr. Lanz, pre- 
siding, stated that the meeting had been called at the instance of 
the Commercial Club, and those present, representing the eleven 
companies, the 1,800 workmen, and the State through the Labor 
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Commission, were considered the guests of the Commercial Club, 
and were asked by that organization to take up the question at 
issue, and make one supreme effort to settle the trouble. After 
a lengthy discussion, resulting in clearing up some misunderstand- 
ings, and the promotion of a better feeling, it was finally agreed 
that each operator present should confer with the committeemen 
representing his own employes. Lengthy conferences followed the 
adjournment of the meeting — all withdrawing except the employ- 
ers and committeemen. The importance of this last meeting grows 
out of the fact that it resulted in bringing together, for the first 
time since the trouble began, the employers and the Workmen in 
a face-to-face talk. A number of conferences followed in quick 
succession, which served to give both sides a better understanding 
of the true merits of the respective contentions, smooth down the 
asperities which such conflicts are sure to engender, and stimulate 
a feeling of mutual respect and confidence. 

Meanwhile the workmen were holding meetings in their respec- 
tive lodges to discuss the propositions of the employers as they 
affected the several departments of the industry in which they 
were employed ; ascertaining the changing sentiments of the mem- 
bers, and listening to the reports of their committees to whom had 
been intrusted "the negotiations with the employers. Votes upon 
the acceptance of a revised scale submitted by the operators taken 
separately and at different dates resulted in the acceptance of it, 
the last vote being taken by the Sawyers' Union on Thursday, 
June 25, at which time the Labor Commission which had carried 
on the negotiations for the State, and Mr. Wyatt, who had per- 
formed the same duties for Organized Labor, were appointed a 
committee to notify the operators of an acceptance of the pro- 
posed scale, and to report back a date when work should be re- 
sumed. • On Monday, June 29, the whistles blew for a renewal of 
operations, and the Bedford strike and lockout was a closed inci- 
dent, having been settled upon the following basis : 
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When the employers announced early in the struggle that they 
would not recognize Organized Labor in any negotiations looking 
to a settlement, they were promptly but politely informed that a 
demand for recognition had not been made, thought of or wanted 
— except only in one instance, that of the quarrymen's union. The 
workmen took the conservative and sensible view that they did not 
propose to ask of their employers the recognition of a privilege 
which the law granted. 

Two contentions, both made by the operators after the Labor 
Commission began negotiations, contributed as much perhaps to- 
ward retarding a settlement of the dispute as the wage issue. 
These were (1) placing head sawyers on a monthly salary; and 
(2) the abolishment of the second sawyer. The men objected to 
the first proposition for the reason that they feared an attempt 
would be made to classify the sawyer as a "salaried man," instead 
of a "wage worker," and by so doing remove him from under 
the jurisdiction of the Sawyers' Union, according to the rules of 
that organization. They argued that in the event, in case of 
future trouble, a head sawyer could be required to remain at 
work, and instruct non-union men, employed to take the place 
of the strikers. They opposed the proposition to discontinue the 
services of a second sawyer as being impracticable. They con- 
tended that when, for any reason, the head sawyer was off duty 
his substitute, the second sawyer, was as indispensable as his 
chief; and that as his services and responsibilities were the same 
he should receive the same wages. The infusion of these issues 
into the controversy excited no little opposition; was the chief 
subject of discussion at many meetings of the Sawyers' Union, and 
aroused antagonisms which were hard to allay. In the final set- 
tlement, however, these propositions were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

However widely the employers and workmen differed, that 
difference at no time assumed a belligerent form by any hostile 
act or unkind word, as far as the Labor Commission observed. 
It was evident that the workmen were absolutely honest in their 
convictions that the character of their work, the exposures to 
which most of them were subjected, the long hours employed, in- 
creased cost of living, time lost, and other untoward circum- 
stances, for which they were not responsible, entitled them to an 
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advance in wag&s. The conduct of these workmen was everything 
good citizenship could ask. Throughout the entire eight weeks, 
during which time 1,800 persons were affected, not an act was 
done, nor a word spoken, so far as the Labor Commission knows, 
that was in any way censurable. Not even an intoxicated work- 
man was seen during the entire time. 

The most hateful feature of the entire contest, so far as the 
Labor Commission was able to discern, was the attempt of some of 
the employers to blacklist workmen. Shortly after the cessation 
of work at the quarries, between sixty and one hundred of the 
workmen secured employment at a cement factory near Bedford, 
then in process of construction. A few others obtained work at 
track construction on the Southern Indiana Railroad. When 
these facts were discovered an order was issued by some one in 
connection with the railroad having authority to do so, that these 
workmen be discharged from the employ of the road. The men 
were paid for the services rendered and given to understand that 
they were placed on the blacklist. Afterward the superintendent 
of the cement plant was importuned by some one claiming to 
represent the operators, and asked to discharge the quarrymen in 
his employ. This he refused to do at first, but later on a number 
were laid off and strangers substituted, who had no connection with 
the quarries' contest. The proprietors claimed that they had 
nothing whatever to do with this disreputable affair, and no proof 
was submitted sufficient to establish the truth of the charges ; but 
the circumstances were so coincidental as to make the affair ex- 
tremely suggestive. 

A gratifying circumstance was the fact that a majority of the 
employes were a frugal, home-building class of men. Most of 
them owned their own property, and some of them were the 
possessors of several rental properties. This fact made them in- 
dependent ^comparatively, and more at ease financially than less 
frugal workmen would have been. 

FURNITURE WORKERS, EVANSVILLE. 

On Wednesday, April 1, 1903, eight hundred men employed in 
seven furniture factories at Evansville struck. These men were 
members of Local Union JSTo. 131, of the International Wood- 
workers' Union of America. 
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The firms involved were : Stolz & Schmitt, Karges Furniture 
Company, Globe Furniture Company, Bocksfege Furniture Com- 
pany, United States Furniture Company, Novelty Furniture Com- 
pany and the Indiana Furniture Company. 

Previous to the strike three men had been appointed by the 
union at each of the factories as committees to wait upon their 
employers for the purpose of asking them to consider a wage scale, 
working rules, and, if possible, secure a recognition of their union. 
An effort was made to secure a joint conference, but the employ- 
ers refused to deal with the men as an organized body. Each 
employer proposed to meet his own workmen, and adjust the 
differences as far as wages were concerned, but the employers 
refused to grant a nine-hour work-day at ten hours pay, nor 
would they recognize the union under any circumstances. An 
increase of wages approximating 15 per cent, was asked for. The 
demands of the men were ignored, for the reason that the em- 
ployers refused to meet their employes in a joint conference, for 
which reason the men quit work in a body, 800 of them leaving 
their places in the various factories. 

Both parties to the controversy were firm in their positions, 
and a feeling of bitterness sprang up that came near bringing on 
friction at different times. 

Immediately after the strike began the workmen opened a 
supply store, through which the families affected were furnished 
food. The store was replenished from time to time by donations 
of cash and" provisions by sympathizing friends, and from strike 
benefits from the Woodworkers' national headquarters. 

About the 15th of April, the Karges Furniture Company, 
which was being operated by a small force, applied to Judge John 
H. Foster, of the Vanderburgh Superior Court, for an injunction 
restraining the strikers from interfering with the operation of the 
factory and molesting the men employed by the company. Follow- 
ing is the text of the restraining order: 

In the Superior Court of Vanderburgh County. 

The Karges Furniture Company 

vs. 

4 

The Woodworkers Union No. 131. 

Louis Bittner, President; George P. Romeig, Secretary; John Siemers, 
John Schultz, Max Wagner, Lee Hubbard, William Thum, Philip Maurer, 
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Chris Eichele, Charles Lipkin, Robert Fisher, Henry Thomas, George 
Hcinpf, Henry Cavins, Jacob Straub, Charles Cavins, Fred Wilhelm, Ed.. 
Meyer, Fred Amy, Henry Seebode, Henry Briel, Frank Beard, Arthur 
Hick, George Evans, Ben Frfek, George Klein, John Mandel, Frank Geb- 
hardt, Charles Voelker, John P. Boeder, Ed. Stoermer, George Klein, 
Louis Fauss, William. Heinzen, Richard Knoll, George Rienert, James Ivy, 
Emil Meyer, Paul Schatz, George Brinkley, John Freiling, Charles 
Scheibe, Peter Emsbach, Lat Hoskins, Dalton Stone, Charles Mitchell, 
Adolph Dick, Julius Wolf. 

The plaintiff having filed this complaint herein praying for a restrain- 
ing order, and having filed its undertaking to the approval of the judge 
of this court, and upon the filing of said complaint, having made its 
motion for the immediate issuance of a temporary restraining order with- 
out notice, which motion is supported by affidavits now on file, it is now 
ordered that the Woodworkers Union No. 131, its officers and members, 
Louis Bittner, President; George P. Romeig, Secretary; John Siemers, 
John Schultz, Max Wagner, Lee Hubbard, William Thuin, Philip Maurer, 
Chris Eichele, Charles Lipkin, Robert Fisher, Henry Thomas, George 
Hempf, Henry Cavins, Charles Cavins, Casper Sanders, Jacob Straub, 
Fred Wilhelm, Ed. Meyer, Fred Amy, Henry Seebode, Henry Briel, 
Frank Beard, J. Gebhardt, Arthur Dick, George Evans, Ben Frick, 
George Klein, John Mandel, Frank Gebhardt, Charles Voelker, John P. 
Boeder, Ed. Stoermer, Phil Roeder, George Klein, Louis Fauss, William 
Heinzen, Richard Knoll, George Reinert, James Ivy, Emil Meyer, Paul 
Schatz, George Brinkley, John Freiling, Charles Scheibe, Peter Amsbach, 
Lat Hoskins, Dalton Stone, Charles Mitchell, Adolph Dick, Julius Wolf, 
Charles Felker, and all persons combining and conspiring with them, their 
associates and confederates, and all other persons whomsoever, known or 
unknown, are hereby enjoined and commanded to desist and refrain from 
in any way or manner interfering with the employes or officers of the 
plaintiff now in its employ, or any of them, and from in any manner inter- 
fering with any person who may desire to enter into the employ of the 
plaintiff, by way of threats, intimidations, personal violence, calculated 
or intended to prevent such persons from entering or continuing in the 
employ of the plaintiff, or calculating or intending to induce any such per- 
son or persons to leave the employ of the plaintiff; from congregating or 
loitering about or in the neighborhood of the premises of the plaintiff, with 
the intent to interfere with the employes of plaintiff, or to interfere with 
the prosecution of plaintiff's business, or to interfere with or to obstruct in 
any manner the business or trade of plaintiff, or the homes or stopping 
places of its employes or the approaches or entrances thereto, or loitering 
in and about any of the places namedV or from using any means for the 
purpose of intimidating the plaintiff's officers, employes, business or prop- 
erty, from interfering with the free access of the employes of plaintiff to 
its premises or other places of work, and the free and unmolested return 
of said employes to their places of business or their homes; from giving 
any directions or orders to its committees, associates or otherwise, for the 
performance of any such acts or threats hereby enjoined, and from in any 
manner whatever impeding, obstructing or interfering with the regular 
operation or conduct of the business of the plaintiff, or the employes now 
in the employ of plaintiff or that may hereafter be employed by it. 
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And it is further ordered that the aforesaid injunction and writ of 
injunction shall be in force and binding upon all of the defendants herein- 
before named, their associates, confederates, and also upon all other per- 
sons whomsoever, who are not named herein, from and after the time 
such persons shall have knowledge or notice of the entry of this order and 
the. existence of this injunction, and shall continue in force until Monday, 
April 27. 

It is further ordered that the defendants be severally notified that an 
application for a temporary injunction herein will be heard by me at the 
Superior Court Room in the city of Evansville, on the 27th day of April, 
1903. And that service of this order on or before the 23d day of April 
shall be sufficient notice thereof. 

A true and complete copy of the record. 

CHARLES SIHLER, 

Clerk. 

On April 27, when the proceedings came up for final hearing, 
Judge Foster, in sustaining a demurrer of the company to the 
furniture workers' plea in abatement, held that a union, though 
not incorporated, may be sued when suit pertains to questions 
affecting the relations of union members to public safety and 
order. A temporary injunction was granted. 

The woodworkers submitted to the Labor Commission the fol- 
lowing basis of settlement by arbitration : 

No. 1. A nine-hour work-day without reduction of pay. 

No. 2. A fifteen per cent, advance (general) on the wages now paid. 

No. 3. A ten per cent, advance for workmen receiving $10.00 per week 
or upward, and a fifteen per cent, advance for all receiving $9.00 or less 
. per week. 

No. 4. A five per cent, advance for all receiving $12.00 or more per 
week; a ten per cent, advance for all receiving $10.00 and up to $12.00 per 
week; and fifteen per cent, for all receiving less than $9.00 per week, upon 
the basis that one and all engaged in the strike are equally responsible 
for its inauguration and continuance; and, that one and all are incited to 
strike to accomplish the same purpose— the betterment of the living con- 
ditions of woodworkers. 

We respectfully ask that in any agreement your honorable commission 
shall make, that it be understood that discrimination against individual 
participants shall not be made by employers after settlement. 

The foregoing proposition, at the solicitation of the workmen, 
was presented to the employers, but was rejected. Arbitration Was 
also offered, and rejected. 

The hearing of the petition of the Karges Furniture Company, 
to make permanent the injunction against the Furniture Workers' 
Union, was postponed from April 27 until June 25, when Judge 

5— Labor Com. 
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Foster ruled against the Karges Furniture Company. An appeal 
was taken to the Indiana Supreme Court, but at the time of the 
filing of this report a decision had not yet been handed down. 

Subsequently the two factions got together and differences w T ere ' 
settled by mutual concessions, which, among other things, included 
a substantial advance in wages, resulting in a practical victory for 
the workmen. 

CIGARMAKKRS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Monday, April 6, 1903, one hundred and thirty-nine mem- 
bers of Cigarmakers' Union Xo. 33, of Indianapolis, struck for 
an increase of wages and the enforcement of certain rules concern- 
ing which there had been a lax observance during recent years. 

The following manufacturers were involved : Andrew Steffen, 
John Ranch, Edward Anscheutz, II. G. Eeger and M. Wolf. 

On Tuesday, March 24, the Cigarmakers' Union sent to each of 
the manufacturers the following self-explanatory circular: 

Inclosed herewith please fijid a copy of the revised bill of prices of 
Cigarm alters* Union No. 33, the same to take effect April 6th, 1903. You 
will notice the bill calls for an increase on all classes of goods, and pro- 
vides for certain regulations in the governing of factories which hereto- 
fore have been neglected to the detriment of the cigarmakers. 

In presenting the enclosed bill of prices we assure you that your inter- 
ests have not been overlooked in the consideration of our own. 

We fully realize the sharp competition that exists in the cigar trade, 
and the vast amount of energy that must necessarily be put forth by a 
manufacturer to expand his trade; yet the same competition exists in 
every other line of trade, and wages have been advanced. You know full 
well the necessities of life have advanced until it is with difficulty that 
we are able to meet our daily expenses. 

As we said before, your interests have been thoroughly considered. 
We have always considered the success of the manufacturer necessary to 
the welfare of the cigarmakers in this locality. This fact we believe can 
be easily verified by a review of the past action of this union. In 1896, 
at the solicitation of the manufacturers, the members of Union No. 33, 
generously voted a reduction on all jobs ranging from 50 cents to $1.50. 
During the interval we have also spent several thousand dollars in adver- 
tising to promote the trade of this city and vicinity. We feel that our 
efforts have been the result of selling many thousand cigars that other- 
wise would not have been sold. Your profits have undoubtedly been 
greater than ours. These things would not be mentioned, but we wish 
you to recall the fact that the cigarmakers have been doing the fair thing. 

In conclusion, we hope that our communication and bill of prices will 
be favorably considered by you. We have no desire to antagonize your 
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interests or to forget our own, but wish to continue on me same friendly 
terms that have characterized the past. We trust that you will favor us 
with an early reply. 

Should it be the desire, a committee from this union will meet the 
manufacturers in a body at any time and place designated for a further 
discussion of this matter. 

Respectfully submitted, 

O. C. MINER, 

President, 
GEORGE RICKER, 
Cigarmakers' Union No. 33. 

Following is the new scale of prices proposed: 

Clear Seed, Mold Work: 

4*4 inches or less v . . . . $9 00 

4% inches or less 10 00 

5 inches or less .' n 00 

Any Two Mixed Seed Filler, Mold Work: 

m inches or less $9 50 

4*£ inches or less 10 00 

4% inches or less 11 00 

5 inches or less 12 00 

Seed and Havana Filler Mixed, Mold Work: 

414 inches or less $9 50 

4y 2 inches or less 10 00 

4% inches or less x n 00 

5 inches or less 12 00 

Clear Havana Filler, Mold Work: 

414 inches or less $12 00 

4V 2 inches or less 13 00 

4% inches or less 14 00 

5 inches or less 15 00 

Clear Seed, Hand Work: 

4Mj inches or less $10 00 

4% inches or less 11 00 

5 inches or less 12 00 

Any Two Mixed Seed Finer, Hand Work: 

m inches or less $10 00 

4y 2 inches or less 11 00 

4% inches or less 12 00 

5 inches or less 13 00 

Havana and Seed Filler Mixed, Hand Work: 

4% inches or less $10 00 

4% inches or less 11 00 

4% inches or less 12 00 

5 inches or less 13 00 

Clear Havana Filler, Hand Work; 

444 inches or less % $13 00 

4V 2 inches or less 14 00 

4% inches or less 15 00 

5 inches or less 16 00 
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1. For every one-fourth inch or fraction thereof over five inches, $1.00 
per thousand additional, on all jobs. 

2. All odd and fancy shapes, $1.00 in advance; marble or round tucks, 
$2.00 in advance. 

3. Five pounds or over of Havana Filler, same as clear Havana Filler. 

4. All Havana wrappers, $1.00 per thousand extra. 

5. All stock must be stripped and booked; fillers must be dried 
straight and given to men in good condition. 

6. All disputes pertaining to condition of stock to be settled by a 
majority of men working in the shop. 

7. Prepared scraps shall be the same as long filler. 

8. Not less than 4-10 or 2-20 block molds or wheel shapers of 30 
bunches shall be considered mold work. 

9. Where journeymen are employes on the team system, molds shall 
be furnished in accordance with the following: 

8-10 block with clamp or press. 
. 3-20 block with old style shapor or press. 
1-30 block wheel simper. 

10. The working horn's shall be from 8 a. m. to 12 m., and from 
1 p. m. to 5 p. m., every day except Saturday, when it shall be from 
7 a. m. to 3 p. m. 

11. Workmen shall be permitted to enter factory at least fifteen min- 
utes before working hours. 

12. All shops shall be properly heated and lighted. 

13. All wages shall be paid in cash, weekly on Saturday. 

14. All jobs not mentioned in this bill of prices, and all questions 
arising in regard to this bill to be settled by the union. 

APPRENTICE LAWS. 

Sec. 1. Each manufacturer employing one (1) to five (5) journeymen 
cigar makers shall be allowed one (1) apprentice, and one (1) additional 
apprentice to every five (3) additional journeymen cigarmakers; and no 
manufacturer shall be allowed to employ more than five (5) apprentices; 
and no manufacturer shall be allowed to put on any apprentices unless 
the required number of journeymen cigarmakers have been employed 
by him at least three (3) months steady; and this section shall not apply 
to the apprentices that are serving their time at the time of the adoption 
of these laws. 

Sec. 2. When there is a limit lay-off in any factory, the same shall 
apply to apprentices. 

The manufacturers declined to agree to the wage scale proposed, 
and offered to arbitrate the points in controversy. The employ- 
ers allege that the cigarmakers proposed that two officers of the 
Cigarmakers' International Union, two members of Cigarmak- 
ers' Local Union No. 33, and two local cigar 'manufacturers be 
chosen to serve as arbitrators. The manufacturers declined this 
proposition as being unfair. 
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On April 6 the strikers issued the following statement: 

Cigarmakers' Union, No. 33, takes this opportunity of informing the 
general public that owing to the advancement in prices, and the general 
increase in the cost of living, together with the prevailing low wages 
paid to cigarmakers, and the further fact that the period of employment 
is only about three-fourths time, its members have demanded an increase 
in wages approximately 10 per cent. As a means to the execution of these 
reasonable demands our members have ceased work pending a settlement. 
This action was ratified by the entire membership of all local unions by 
a referendum vote, the question having been submitted by the inter- 
national president for such action and thoroughly considered by the entire 
craft of the country before granting the Indianapolis local the privilege 
of ceasing work as a means of enforcing the provisions of the new 
scale. 

It will be readily seen that cigarmakers are not acting hastily, and 
are not seeking an increase without every reasonable argument in .support 
of their claims. 

, The cigarmakers' international, with an increase of nearly half a 
century to its credit, during which time it has made a splendid record 
for growth and advancement along the most approved lines of con- 
servatism, and its membership at the present time is educated thoroughly 
upon every phase of the question affecting combinations, trusts, competi- 
tion and wages. 

The 40,000 members of the union who have given the Indianapolis 
grievances much consideration before voting favorably upon the demands 
of our local membership, are not inclined to vote men into idleness to 
be supported by those who sanctioned the increase unless there are 
substantial reasons for the demanding of such concessions. 

We wish the consuming public to understand that as cigarmakers 
we are receiving much less compensation than many other trades which 
are contending for an increase. The cigarmakers have not received an 
increase in wages since 1802, and in 1890, by a vote, of the local union, 
the wages were reduced to the amount paid before this increase was 
granted, leaving the scale at the present time the same as it was in 
1881. 

We would ask the public to consider the cost of living in 1881, and 
compare the prices with those prevailing at the present time. For nearly 
a quarter of a century have the cigarmakers worked without an in- 
crease. 

In 1881, mechanics in the building trades received as follows: Brick- 
layers, 30 cents per hour; they are now receiving 50 cents and asking 
for 60; carpenters received 15 to 20 cents per hour, they are now receiving 
37% cents; structural iron workers received 15 cents per hour and are 
now receiving 40 cents; plasterers and other trades in the skilled line 
have been increased 100 per cent, during this period. The cigarmakers 
are as much skilled as any trade. Their work is less advantageous from 
a sanitary standpoint than that of other crafts. Their period of employ- 
ment is no more favorable, yet their wages have not been increased since 
the time when the low ebb above indicated was the prevailing schedule.* 
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In 1881, house rent, household and domestic necessities were 40 per 
cent, under present prices. After thoroughly considering these facts 
does any person question the justification of the Indianapolis cigarmakers 
in their demands for a 10 per cent, increase above the scale paid twenty- 
three years ago? 

In conclusion we wish to add that alleged statements purporting to 
emanate from members of the Cigarmakers' Union to the effect that they 
would be willing to continue at work on a compromise between the old 
scale and the 10 per cent, advance asked are without foundation. The 
new scale received the unanimous sanction of the entire membership of 
the Indianapolis local, and by a rising vote they indicated their loyalty 
to the demand for the entire 10 per cent, increase. Some of the pro- 
prietors are paying the 10 per cent, demanded and are working a full 
force at this figure. 

In justification of the action of the Cigarmakers' Union, No. 33, for 
holding out for 10 per cent, we cite these facts and further that the mar- 
gin in wages asked for in the new scale is far below the increased cost 
of living. 

The undersigned have been appointed a press committee by the 
union and are the only persons authorized to speak upon the question 
involved and are acting under instructions of Cigarmakers' Union, No. 33. 

CLARENCE GAUMER, 
STEVE O. POLLOCK, 
W. F. KWALD, 

Press Committee, Cigarmakers' Union, No. 33, Indianapolis, April 6. 

On April 21 the cigar manufacturers also issued an address 
to the public,, signed by Andrew Steffen, John Rauch, JEdward 
Anscheutz, Henry G. E-eger and Moses Wolf, as follows: 

In opposing the demand of the striking union cigarmakers for an ad- 
vance in wages at this most inopportune time, the cigar manufacturers 
of this city desire to present for consideration the facts upon which this 
opposition to an advance is made. 

We desire in the outset to admit that the increased cost of living 
would appear to justify the demand for higher wages, but unfortunately 
for botn the cigarmakers and for ourselves, to comply with this demand 
would almost immediately bring about the closing of our factories, the 
triumph of scab and trust-made goods, and the loss of employment by 
union workmen. 

It is well understood that the manufacture of union made cigars in 
Indianapolis has been a work of great difficulty. In 1870 when this city 
was much smaller than it is now, 130 cigarmakers were employed here. 
In 1885 there were 200. At the present time less than 160, and it is im- 
possible to give these steady employment. 

The striking cigarmakers have complained of this lack of steady 
employment, and advance this lack as an additional reason for demanding 
increased wages. The manufacturers have answered that an advance in 
wages would bring them still less work. A higher wage is paid here now 
than in either Louisville or Cincinnati, places with which we are in. direct 
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competition. It is true the scale in St. Louis and in Denver is higher 
than in Indianapolis, hut practically no five cent cigars are made in either 
of those cities. In this city the trade is mostly in five cent goods. 

Indianapolis is an open market for all the cigars made in the United 
States on account of distributing facilities, and manufacturers here have 
never at any time made one-tenth of the cigars sold and distributed from 
this point. 

* It is a well known fact that this city is flooded with trust-made and 
non-union made scab goods. The fact should not be lost sight of that In- 
dianapolis cigar manufacturers give employment to home workers, to 
union men exclusively, have maintained union prices through the most 
stringent times and are still endeavoring to do so on the threshold of 
the darkest period, we believe, in our history, when confronted with the 
combined wealth and influence of great trusts that are pushing non-union 
made goods with an energy and vigor never before known. 

Even now the trust is distributing cigars gratis, to purchasers of their 
tobacco. For instance if a tobacconist buys 100 pounds of trust tobacco 
he is given absolutely free with that 300 pounds and with every succeed- 
ing 100 pounds 100 five-cent cigars of any one of the dozen iwpular scab 
brands. It should readily be seen, first of all Ijy those in our employ, that 
this competition is of such a character that we can not long endure it. 

The union cigarmakers of this city under these conditions ought to 
understand that an advance in wages at this time is only putting more 
nails in our coffin. There has been during the past few years an advance 
in leaf tobacco all along the line. This is largely owing to the methods 
of business adopted by trusts, which control immense quantities of leaf. 
The Dingley tariff raised the duty on imported leaf about 60 cents a 
pound. This alone (as two pounds are required as wrappers to a thou- 
sand cigars) made an advance of $1.20 a thousand. 

The cost of selling our goods, in the face of the insidious methods of 
the trust, which has inaugurated a competition hitherto considered highly 
dishonorable, had been increased greatly. We frequently have to make 
great concessions, of which we did not dream a few months ago, in order 
to hold the trade we have. 

We desire most earnestly that foe public know we have ever been 
ready to arbitrate these wage differences, but the committee of the cigar- 
makers has positively refused to arbitrate unless allowed to name four 
of the six arbitrators to be chosen. f 

In conclusion, again admitting that the cost of living has increased 
and that we would advance wages if it were possible to do so, we must 
say with regret that it is an absolute impossibility for us to make any 
advance and then have any hope of continuing in business. 

Through the efforts of the Labor Commission several confer- 
ences were held between the employes and committees representing 
the union. On Thursday, April 23, the employers addressed to 
the cigarmakers the following brief proposition: 
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Indianapolis, April 23, 1903. ' 

Cigarmakers' Union, No. 33: 

Gentlemen— We will agree to meet a committee empowered to settle 

the strike on a compromise basis not to exceed fifty cents raise on the 

old bill of prices. 

H. S. REGER, 
A. STEFFEN, 
M. WOLF, 
JOHN RAUCH, 
ED. ANSCHEUTZ. 

The foregoing proposition was rejected by the cigarmakers for 
the reason that the method was not satisfactory, nor the proposed 
advance in wages adequate to insure an equitable settlement. 

Through the intercession of the Labor Commission a conference 
was held at the factory of Mr. John Raueh, No. 122-124 West 
New York street, in the forenoon of Monday, May 10, at which 
all the manufacturers involved in the strike, together with the 
strike committee of the Cigarmakers' Union and the Labor Com- 
mission, were in attendance. The chief fact developed at this 
meeting was that the wage scale received by the cigarmakers of 
Indianapolis was less than was paid at Evansville, Fort Wayne, 
Muncie, Logansport and Terre Haute, and that the advance asked 
would not make the compensation of the local workmen greater 
than was being paid for the same work at the points named. 
Granting this to be true, the employers claimed that several local 
agents for eastern cheaply-made cigars made Indianapolis a dis- 
tributing point for such goods, and, hence, destructive competition 
was greater here than at other 1 points in the State. Throughout 
the- conference a reciprocal good will was manifest, and resulted 
in an agreement that Mr. Andrew Steffen, representing the manu- 
facturers, and the Labor Commission, should meet with the Cigar- 
makers' Union at their assembly room at Mozart Hall, where a 
conference would be had with the entire body. At the succeeding 
conference the presentation of the employers' contention by Mr. 
Steffen, and the Labor Commission's discussion of the points of 
difference, were listened to with deferential attention, and the dis- 
cussion was joined by several members of the union, but the final 
vote was unanimous in favor of holding out for the original propo- 
sition of a raise of one dollar on all brands of cigars. 

The men remained out until Monday, May 18, when the advance 
was granted, the scale signed, and they returned to work, 
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During the progress of the strike it was urged by -meddlesome 
and superserviceable persons outside of the Cigarmakers' Union 
that a boycott should be waged against the goods of the manufac- 
turers involved. This met with vigorous opposition by the union 
cigarmakers, who issued an anti-boycott circular, asking a con- 
tinuance of public patronage of the goods of their former employ- 
ers, which aptly and commendably illustrated both the conserva- 
tism and high sense of honor of Cigarmakers' Local Union No. 33. 

TANNERS, NEW ALBANY. 

The employes of Moser & Co. and August Barth Sons, tanners, 
of New Albany, numbering thirty and forty men respectively, 
struck on Tuesday, June 16, 1903, to enforce a demand for an 
increase in wages. 

Eight months previously the tannery workers were organized 
into a union by Mr. Joseph Rutledge, a district organizer, and 
became known as Local Union No. 55, of the x\malgamated Leather 
Workers' Union, having a membership of about seventy-five work- 
men. 

When the Labor Commission took up for investigation and 
bettlement the controversy between the above named firms and 
their employes it was found that the differences between the 
demands and the amount offered were not very great, and were 
easily adjusted. 

The basis of settlement, however, was considerably in advance of 
former wages. Following are the wages demanded and the wages 

granted : 

Amount Demanded. Amount Granted. 

Hide fle8her 8and 9 cents each ... 8 cents each. 

Dry hides .... 6| cents each. 

Kip 6 cents each 5 cents each. 

Unhairer $10 per week $10 per week. 

Soak and lime handler $9 per week $9 per week. 

Striker $1 per pack SI per pack. 

Green flesher $9.50 per week $9.50 per week. 

Running fleshing machine $11 per week $11 per week. 

Stuffing harness 8 and 9 cents each. 

Blacking harness 8 cents each. 

Trimming, slicking and finishing 

harness $1.50 per day. 

Belt knife splitter $12 per week $10 per week. 
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Amount Demanded. Amount Granted. 

Belt knife helper $9 per week $8.50 per week. 

Shaving and skivering $2.50 per day. 

Grain boarding $10.50 per week $'0 per week. 

Seating $10 per week $10 per week. 

Glassing collar leather $8.50 per week $8.50 per week. 

Scouring harness 6 cents each. 

Engineer $12 per week 

Following are the advances demanded and the basis of settle- 
ment at the tannery of Barth & Sons : 

Wages Demanded. Wages Granted. 

Leather milling $9 per week $8.50 per week. 

Yard hands $8.50 per week $8.50 per week. 

Setting and resetting collar leather, 

below 25 feet 5 cents to 7 cents. 

Above 25 feet 6 cents to 8 cents. 

Watchman, seven nights $10.50 per week. 

Machinist • 19 per week. 

The strike continued a week when the Labor Commission began 
their investigation, and after two days of earnest efforts, with the 
assistance of Mr. Joseph Rutledge, district organizer, the firm 
acceded to the above scale, to continue in force at their respective 
plants for one year. No recognition of the union was given nor 
demanded, and the strike was declared off June 24, 1903, all of 
the men returning to their former jobs. 

NATIONAL MOTOR AND VEHICLE COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Monday, May 25, 1903, a number of machinists, machinists' 
helpers and handy-men employed by the National Motor and 
Vehicle Company, of Indianapolis, struck for an increase in 
wages, the unionizing of the factory, shorter hours, and improved 
working conditions. 

Previous to the strike, on Thursday, April 30, 1903, White 

River Lodge No. 161, International Association of Machinists, by 

its agent, Mr. E. J. Collins, submitted propositions to the Motor 

Company, which were as follows : 

Cents per Hour. 

Apprentices first six months 8 

Apprentices 6 to 12 months 10 

Apprentices 12 to 18 months 12Ms 

Apprentices 18 to 24 months 15 

Apprentices 24 to 30 months 17^ 

Apprentices 30 to 36 months 22 

Apprentices 3 to 4 years 25 
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An increase of 2 cents per hour over the existing scale for machin- 
ists, and 30 cents per hour to be the minimum scale to all skilled ma- 
chinists. ' 

% The company made the statement that it had advanced the men 
from time to time, and could not make a flat advance of 10 per 
cent, to all their machinists and other workmen. The company 
also refused to sign the proffered contract, saying it was satisfied 
with its present employes, and would not discriminate in any 
manner for or against union or non-union men ; and that it would 
reserve the right to employ any person it saw fit. Upon the 
refusal of the company to sign the contract as requested by the 
union, the business agent called a. strike. The company refused 
any form of conciliation, and made the statement that it would 
not take any of the men back who had gone out, the business not 
being such as to warrant the employment of the strikers; and 
when their business did increase they would employ whomsoever 
they saw fit, regardless of unionism. 

After the strike had been ordered the Motor Vehicle Company 
advertised for non-union machinists, to which there were a few 
responses. Each applicant for work was required to sign the 
following agreement, which, it will be seen, bound the company to 
the payment of higher wages to the non-union workmen than the 
union men demanded, and which the company claimed at the time 
the union men made their demand, it was not able to pay : 

This agreement entered into this 24th day of June by and between 
the undersigned and the National Motor Vehicle Company of Indianapolis, 
Indiana: 

Witnesseth: That the undersigned hereby engage as machinists for 
the National Motor Vehicle Company for the term beginning June 19, 
1903, at a wage rate of thirty cents per hour payable weekly and a bonus 
of five cents per hour payable at the expiration of this contract; fifty. (50) 
hours to constitute a minimum week's work. Time and one-quarter to 
be paid 'for any time worked over sixty (60) hours per week. Said Na- 
tional Motor Vehicle Company agrees to board said employes at a rate 
not to exceed four dollars ($4) per week for board and lodging. The 
National Motor Vehicle Company reserves the right to discharge any 
employe hereby employed for insubordination, inattention to duty, poor 
workmanship or any cause whatsoever that said company may deem 
detrimental to its best interests. 

Any employe, under this agreement, who, without cause, absents 
himself from the factory of the National Motor Vehicle Company during 
working hours shall for such time so absent forfeit all pay; and any 
employe who voluntarily quits such employment or is discharged for 
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just cause, as above stipulated, shall forfeit the bonus above agreed to 
be paid and any part of said bonus previously paid and any sum paid 
by said company for board and lodging shall be retained by said company 
out of any pay due said employe. 

We sign this contract of employment with full knowledge that the 
International Association of Machinists has called a strike of the machin- 
ists of said National Motor Vehicle Company and we are employed to 
take the place of said strikers. 

Witness our hand and seals, 

NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY. 

The company alleged that threats and violence on account of 
the picketing of the plant caused annoyance and interruption to 
its business, and this resulted in the latter asking for a restraining 
order against the Machinists' Union, members of which, the com- 
pany claimed, had assaulted non-union men attempting to work. - 

It is asserted that the strikers had maintained a picket line 
about the factory, and had endeavored to persuade other machinists 
not to work there. The strikers employed only peaceable means, 
and there was no violence until on Monday, June 8. 

On that day a Purdue College student who was in the machine 
shops was returning to his work at the noon hour, when he was 
stopped by a party of strikers. He was' talking the matter over 
in a friendly manner with the group of men, when another man, 
who was an intoxicated sympathizer, stepped through the crowd 
and hit the student in the face. The fact was clearly established 
that the machinists were in nowise responsible for the assault. 

The incident prompted thq company to ask for the order re- 
straining evil disposed persons from "hindering, interfering, or 
in any manner obstructing the business of the company, or by . 
threats, intimidation, violence or force molesting any of the 
employes." The company further asked for a restraining order 
against "picketing, patroling or guarding the streets or ap- 
proaches" to company's factory. 

A temporary injunction was granted by Judge Carter, of the 
Marion County Superior Court. On July 11 a permanent injunc- 
tion was denied by the same court, but permission was granted 
plaintiff company to file supplemental complaint, should circum- 
stances justify. The company was subjected to no further an- 
noyances. 
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NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY, MARION. 

On Tuesday, June 16, and Wednesday, July 1, 1903, lockouts 
occurred at the factory of the National Sweeper Company and the 
Gemmer Engine Works, Marion, Grant County, which affected 
about thirty-five workmen. As the same capitalists owned both 
factories, were under the same management, occupied different 
departments of the same building, and the two lockouts grew out 
of the same controversy, they will be considered together in this 
report 

The two labor organizations involved were Local Union No. 39, 
of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass Workers of 
North America, and Local Lodge No. 266, of the International 
Association of machinists. Both these were new organizations, 
and the membership composed (rf young men. 

Previous to these lockouts both were "union" factories, in which 
no friction of any kind had occurred. In both, annual agreements 
had been made as to wages, working conditions, etc., and up to a 
few days before the first date above given, June 16, no thought of 
trouble had ever been suggested. About this date one of the 
"platers" in the Sweeper Factory resigned his position with that 
company to accept a more lucrative situation, and was succeeded 
by another workman. When it was ascertained that the latter 
was an unorganized man, union employes asked him to join their 
organization. He expressed a desire to do so, but .the firm, 
through Superintendent Hudson, objected, and ordered the union 
"buffers" and "platers" to apply at the office, get their money and 
leave the factory. Before obeying the order the workmen asked 
for a conference with Superintendent Hudson, hoping that the 
matter could be adjusted. This was refused, however, as was also 
a proposition to arbitrate. The men then obeyed the order, leav- 
ing in a body, and the factory was closed to union workmen. 

The reasons leading to the lockout of the machinists in the 
Gemmer plant were little different from those producing the first 
lockout. During the preceding year the Gemmer Engine Com- 
pany had been operated under an agreement with machinists' 
local union, which, according to Superintendent Gemmer, had 
been entirely satisfactory to himself and the company. A few 
days before its expiration Mr. Gemmer was asked if he would be 
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willing to renew the agreement for another year, and readily con- 
sented to do so. Three days later, however, the following an- 
nouncement was posted: 

Notice.— On July 1, this shop will be closed down, to be opened July 
6, and to be run as an "open shop." 

G. A. GEMMER. 

Following the posting of this notice the men were paid in full, 
Thursday, July 2, and, they allege, dismissed from the service of 
the company, in violation of a written agreement signed a year 
previously. The workmen did not desire to return to work under 
the new conditions, because of Mr. Gemmer's deception, until they 
received instructions from their international officers. Pending 
such instructions, the Gemmer Company imported, through a Chi- 
cago employment agency, a number, of non-union workmen, some 
of whom boasted that they were professional "strike breakers," 
while others declared that when leaving Chicago they were told 
there was no labor trouble at Marion. Those making the latter 
claim, upon finding the true situation, returned to Chicago, bit- 
terly denouncing the Gemmer Company for the deception that 
had been practiced upon them. Other workmen were imported 
from time to time, until the desired number of men were secured, 
although the company said the imported men were not diligent nor 
competent workmen, neither was their conduct satisfactory. 

There .was a well-founded opinion in the minds of representa- 
tive members of organized labor in Marion that the real issue in 
this contest was not between the Gemmer Machine Company and 
the National Sweeper Company, on the one side, and the two local 
unions involved on the other, but between the Employers' Council 
and organized Jabor. It was believed by labor leaders to be a con- 
test as to whether workingmen should have any voice in deter- 
mining the wages they should receive, hours of labor, and other 
conditions of employment, or whether all these matters should be 
left wholly to the will of the employer, as advocated by the Em- 
ployers' Council. Union men regarded these imported men as 
dupes to this method, and showed their disapproval by an unusual 
and questionable method. Of evenings, as the non-union men 
passed from the factory to their respective homes, they. were sur- 
rounded by the discharged workmen and their sympathizers to the 
number of several scores, and, with horns and drums, were escorted 
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to the street cars, two blocks distant. It was claimed that their 
demonstrations would serve to show the strength of organized 
labor, and its sympathy for the locked-out workmen. These dem- 
onstrations continued for several days, and were attended by some 
exciting incidents, but no overt acts of lawlessness. It was plainly 
evident the men wanted to prevent rioting, and on three occasions 
during their parades ejected marchers for unruly conduct. But 
while this was true, the possibilities for evil-doing were enhanced 
by the opportunities which a large crowd would afford, and the 
excitement which would prompt evil-disposed minds to hostile 
acts. 

To avoid these harassments and to lessen the opportunities for 
wrong doing that might otherwise precipitate some Wanton act of 
hostility, the managers procured beds and bedding, cooking uten- 
sils and food, and boarded the imported men within the factory 
walls. 

To the Labor Commission it was apparent that neither side was 
in a receptive mood for any proposition that might be offered look- 
ing to a settlement while these demonstrations were being made. 
It was also evident that the public mind was being unduly wrought 
up and the good name of Marion badly slandered through sensa- 
tional and untruthful newspaper reports sent abroad. Mr. B. F. 
Burk, the company's representative, said that when these demon- 
strations ceased and normal conditions should obtain, proposi- 
tions for settlement would be considered. 

"The truth is," said Mr. Burk, "the work of the non-union men 
now in the factory is not at all satisfactory. They will be let go, 
99 per cent. plus. It goes without saying, that they are not the 
men we want. They are not desirable for many reasons, and 
others will have to take their places. Now, who shall it be? 
The chances for the union men getting back into the factory depend 
solely upon their actions. If they show' a spirit to treat with us 
in a conciliatory manner, there is no reason why they should not 
be all reinstated in their former positions." 

The Labor Commission, joined by Mr. O. P. Smith, an organ- 
izer for the American Federation of Labor, urged the men to dis- 
continue all noisy demonstrations about the factory, and asked 
them to abstain from congregating in the neighborhood of the 
factory. This advice was heeded, with the understanding that 
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negotiations would be taken up immediately, as promised by Mr. 
B. F. Burk, general manager of the two factories. After this, 
when the excitement had died out and normal conditions obtained, 
one or two conferences were held with the committee" of the work- 
men and Mr. Smith. In these conferences the workmen agreed to 
an "open shop," a continuance of the wages formerly received and 
to such other conditions as had been previously contended for by the 
company, even to concessions unusual in the machinist trade, 
but Mr. Burk refused to accept any proposition, refused to further 
deal with the men, and also rejected proposals to arbitrate, and 
in doing so repudiated his promise made at the time negotiations 
were opened. 

In view of this unfortunate turn of affairs the locked-out work- 
men of both factories requested the Labor Commission and Mr. 
Smith to discontinue negotiations. They stated that the dual acts 
of treachery perpetrated before the lockout, in which the compajiy 
first agreed to sign the wage scale, and then refused to do so ; and, 
secondly, locked them out in violation of an existing agreement; 
together with the subsequent double-dealing of Mr. B. F. Burk, 
made further employment with the company undesirable. They 
readily secured employment elsewhere, and further efforts at set- 
tlement were discontinued. 

G. H. HAMMOND PACKING COMPANY, HAMMOND. 

On Monday, May 4, twenty-eight firemen employed at the 
packing house of the G. II. Hammond Company, at Hammond, 
Lake County, struck for an increase in wages and an eight-hour 
work-day, instead of twelve hours, and thereby caused a tempo- 
rary suspension of business and a loss of employment to 800 
workmen. These workmen were members of Local Union No. 93 
of the International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. The 
oilers, water-tenders and ash-wheelers also went out in sympathy 
with the firemen, causing a complete suspension of work in the 
mammoth plant. The company claimed that it was paying the 
Chicago stock yards scale in all of its departments, and that the 
firemen and other skilled labor mentioned made a demand largely 
in excess of the Chicago scale, particularly as to the number of 
hours of work. The same craft in Chicago had previously made a 
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demand for an advance in their wage scale. The employes of the 
Hammond company were told that whatever was agreed to at Chi- 
cago would be adopted at the Hammond concern. This proposi- 
tion the men refused to accept, and, as the company could not see 
its way clear to pay a higher scale at Hammond than was being 
paid at Chicago, the general superintendent ordered the plant 
closed permanently, and preparations were at once made to remove 
the machinery to a new plant at Chicago, which removal had been 
in course of preparation for several months. The scale under 
which the men had been working was as follows : 

Cents per Hour. 

Firemen 18% 

Oilers . 17y 2 to 20 

Water-tenders . . '. 17% 

Coal-passers ,. 16 

Ash-wheelers 16 

The men working twelve-hour shifts. 

SCALE DEMANDED AS FOLLOWS : 

Cents per Hour. 

Firemen , 25 

Oilers 22% 

Water-tenders 25 

Coal-passers 22% 

Ash-wheelers 22% 

Boiler- washers 25 

The men to work 8-hour shifts. 

The strike was declared off March 14, 1903, after the greater 
portion of the machinery had been removed to the new Chicago 
plant. 

PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, SYRACUSE. 

On Saturday, May 9, 1903, thirty-four employes of the San- 
dusky-Portland Cement Company, at Syracuse, Kosciusko County, 
struck for an increase in wages, the reinstatement of the discharged 
workmen, and a formal recognition of their union. 

The company had upon its pay-roll the names of two hundred 
workmen ; operated its plant continuously, with three alternating 
shifts of men, most of whom worked eight hours. 

On October 25, 1902, a local branch of the American Federation 
of Labor was organized, known as Federal Union No. 10,434, 

6— Labor Com. 
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which had a membership of about 100 persons, seventy of whom 
were employes of the cement factory — the remainder of the fac- 
tory employes (about 130) having refused to join. 

The evidence shows that when the first meeting was held pre- 
liminary to organizing, officials of the cement factory appeared 
at the foot of the steps leading to the union hall and took the names 
of the employes present, and that afterward some of the employes 
in attendance at the meeting were discharged. 

The company denies that anybody was discharged because of 
unionism, and cites as evidence that it had, and always has had, 
in several departments, organized workmen, including engineers, 
machinists, millwrights, etc. The company also claimed the dis- 
charges were for a series of offenses with which the organization 
had nothing to do, and some of which occurred prior to the found- 
ing of the union. 

This espionage and these discharges, and alleged threats that the 
union should be broken up, caused the employes to conclude that 
the discharges occurred as a penalty for membership in the union ; 
and these circumstances produced a feeling of uncertainty and 
resentment which contributed largely toward causing the strike. 

On Friday, May 1, 1903, the union presented to the company 
the following proposed agreement, and asked the company's signa- 
ture thereto : 

This agreement made and entered into this 1st day of May, 1908, by 
and between the Sandusky-Portland Cement Company of Indiana, a cor- 
poration, party of the first part, and the American Federation of Labor 
No. 10,434, of Syracuse, Indiana, party of the second part, 

Witnesseth: That in consideration of the mutual benefits to each of 
the parties hereto, the following agreements have this day been made 
and entered into, to wit: 

First.— That the said first party shall at once fully reinstate all union 
men recently discharged without giving sufficient cause therefor. 

Second.— That aU men now employed on eight-hour shifts, at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per day, shall, from and after this day receive one 
dollar and fifty cents per day, for eight hours each; that all men now 
employed on eight-hour shifts, at one dollar and forty cents per day, shall 
from and after this date, receive one dollar and fifty cents per day of 
eight hours each; that all men now employed on eight-hour shifts, at one 
dollar and fifty cents per day shall continue to receive the same daily 
compensation of one dollar and fifty cents per day of eight hours each; 
that all men now employed on eight-hour shifts, at one dollar and sixty 
cents per day shall continue to receive the same compensation of one 
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dollar and sixty cents per day of eight hours each, and tu«tt all men here- 
tofore employed on eight-hour shifts at two dollars per day shall continue 
to receive and be paid two dollars per day of eight hours each. 

The above schedule of wages shall and does apply to all departments 
of the works of the said first party, except the dry grind, the coal dust, 
the packing house and the miscellaneous departments, which shall be as 
follows, to wit: 

Third.— That all men now employed in the dry grind departments, as 
oilers on the eight-hour shifts, at one dollar and thirty cents per day of 
eight hours, shall from and after this date receive one dollar and fifty 
cents per day each. 

That all men now employed as grinders at one dollar and fifty cents 
per day of eight hours, shall from and after this date receive one dollar 
and seventy-five cents per day of eight hours each, and for all overtime 
they shall be paid at the same rate per hour; that all men working in 
the coal dust department shall receive and be paid an increase of ten 
cents per day of ten hours; and that all men now employed in the packing 
house and all such as do miscellaneous work about the factory shall 
receive an increase of ten cents per day of ten hours each above the wages 
they now receive. 

Fourth.— It is agreed by all the parties hereto that any and all men 
required to work overtime shall receive and be paid at the rate of one 
dollar and one-half times regular pay for each hour so worked overtime 
after ten hours. 

Fifth.— It is hereby agreed that the said first party shall pay its em- 
ployes on or before the seventh and twenty-second days of each month. 

Sixth.— That all men now employed and all who may be employed 
in the future by said first party, and who are not now members of the 
union herein mentioned as the party of the second part to this agree- 
ment, shall be required to join and become members of said union within 
three weeks from the date of this agreement or within three weeks from 
the date of their employment. 

Seventh.— This agreement is accepted in all its provisions and all 
conditions by all parties hereto, and the same shall become and remain in 
full force and effect for one year from date first above written. 

The company refused to comply with the foregoing demands and 
the strike followed. Subsequently ten of the strikers returned 
to work. The men receiving 15 § cents per hour, the lowest wages 
paid in the factory, and for whom an increase was demanded and 
the strike inaugurated, refused to join the strike, and continued 
at work. They expressed themselves as being contented with their 
pay and employment, working, as they stated, every day, if they 
so desired, with the privilege of vacations if they wished. 

Succeeding the strike, a boycott was instituted against the com- 
pany through a printed circular, for refusing to accept the con- 
tract offered by the union, the circular being in part as follows : 
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To all Friends of Labor: 

Syracuse, Indiana, June 11, 1903. 

On May 1, 1903, Federal Labor Union No. 10,434, of this city, some 
of whose members are employed in the cement works of the Sandusky- 
Portland Cement Company, presented an agreement to the firm asking an 
advance in wages of 25 cents per day on one kind of work. The wages 
paid were up to this time $1.25 per day, and the men asked that it be 
increased to $1.50 per day. The firm not only refused this moderate de- 
mand, but told the committee that waited on it that the company would 
under no circumstances recognize any union, and would not treat with 
the "cattle" who comprised the membership of F. L. U. 10,434. When the 
firm took this tyrannical stand the uuion appealed to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for help, and President Gompers sent Organizer O. P. 
Smith here to adjust matters. Mr. Smith waited on the firm and was 
informed by Mr. Reilly, the superintendent, that the firm would not con- 
sider any proposition and would have no dealings with union men, and 
then proceeded to abuse the men in a manner that was more forcible than 
polite. As nothing could be accomplished by peaceable methods, the union 
decided, as a last resort, to call the men out of the plant, and we are 
still out— 35 all told — and intend to remain out until our rights are 
respected and justice is done. 

The plant is running short-handed by the assistance of a few dupes 
who are so degraded by their long servitude in the employ of the company 
under Chinese conditions. We are confident that the true union men of 
America will never permit this arrogant corporation to triumph in this 
instance and that the loyal members of the American Federation of Labor 
will stand by the ^members of Federal Labor Union No. 10,434 in the 
present struggle for right. 

The cement made in the plant of the Sandusky-Portland Cement 
Company of Syracuse, Indiana, may be sold and used in your city, and if 
so we earnestly request that you try to prevent its further use, and ap- 
point commktees from your organization to wait on any one who may be 
using any product of this company and ask them to discontinue until you 
receive notice that the Sandusky-Portiand Cement Company has with- 
drawn its opposition to organized labor. Hoping you will give this your 
immediate attention and prompt action, we remain, 

Yours in unity, 

J. F. REDMAN, Secretary, 
A. F. MILLER, President. 

When the proposed agreement was presented, for acceptance 
Superintendent Keilly asked for time to consult with President 
and General Manager Newberry, of Cleveland and Sandusky, 
Ohio, by whose authority alone such a proposition could be acted 
upon. Several days were required in securing a decision from the 
gentleman named, who finally instructed Superintendent Reilly 
not to sign the proffered agreement, and not to discriminate for or 
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against the union, but to treat all the employed with uniform fair- 
ness, and at all times to listen to any grievances of the employes. 

The company defined its position in the following notice, posted 
in the factory : 

Syracuse, Indiana, May 10, 1903. 
To the Employes of The Sandusky-Portland Cement Company: 

Parties claiming to represent the American Federation of Labor, No. 
10,434, of Syracuse, Indiana, having demanded that this company shall 
sign an agreement governing its relations with its employes, which pro- 
vided in substance as follows: 

1st. That this company shall require all its present employes to join 
said association within three weeks, and all its future employes to also 
join said association within three weeks of their employment. 

2d. That this company shall at once reinstate all union men recently 
discharged. 

3d. That this company shall hereafter pay its' employes on or before 
the 7th and 22d of each month. 

4th. That all men working overtime shall be paid one and one-half 
times regular pay, lor overtime after ten hours. 

5th. That most of the men employed by this company shall have their 
wages increased in varying amounts. 

This company absolutely declined to discuss the relations between 
itself and its employes with outside and irresponsible parties. It will 
at all times be glad to hear from its employes, and to fully discuss any 
grievance which the men may have, tir anything in the terms or condi- 
tions of their employment which they think should be notified. 

Whether any employe does or does not join the union is a matter to 
be decided by himself alone. All men should be free to join a union, or 
not to join it, as they may think proper. This company will never dis- 
criminate against any employe because he is a member of a union, or 
because he is not. 

We intend to give employment to all industrious and efficient men, 
The idle and inefficient are not desired. „ The company will make every 
possible effort to make conditions of employment satisfactory to its men. 
It will not consent to discuss its business with irresponsible intruders, 
whose occupation is to stir up strife and contention. Its works will be 
" operated under these conditions as long as human effort makes it possible, 
and, when their operation under these conditions shall become impossible, 
the works will be closed. 

THE SANDUSKY-PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 

C. J. REILLY, 
Superintendent. 
Approved: 

A. ST. J. NEWBERRY, 

President. 
S. B. NEWBERRY, 

Manager. 
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To the Labor Commission the Messrs. Newberry and Reilly re- 
peated substantially as above stated, and earnestly insisted that 
the policy of the company had never been to antagonize labor, and 
the same policy would be continued. 

The company insisted, however, that none of those engaged in 
the strike would be reinstated, for the reason that they had volun- 
tarily left the employ of the company ; had done so without suffi- 
cient justification, and by so doing had done their utmost to dis- 
organize the operating force of the factory ; had temporarily re- 
duced the output of the factory; had resorted to an unjust boy- 
cott; and their reinstatement would impair the discipline neces- 
sary to efficient operation,' and, in a manner, place a premium on 
insubordination. "For. these reasons," Superintendent Reilly said, 
"no man who has left our employ during this strike can ever 
expect to be reinstated in this factory, in any capacity, or under 
any circumstances." 

In answer to this contention the men claim that the union men 
working in the factory — with one or two exceptions — were in the 
employ of contractors who were doing construction work. 

An investigation showed that the average wages paid in all de- 
partments exclusive of the office force — skilled and unskilled work- 
men included — amounted to $1.75§ per day. Aside from the engi- 
neers', machinists' and blacksmiths' departments, employing, per- 
haps, a dozen workmen, there were very few strictly skilled me- 
chanics — manual labor being the rule. 

It was found that the insurance system existing in the factory 
was worthy of commendation and emulation. The employes pay 
into the fund a small stipend weekly, rated according to the earn- 
ings of the individual. This fund is set. aside for the specific pur- 
pose of caring for the sick and injured workmen ; and for each 
dollar so expended out of the fund furnished by the workmen the 
company adds an equal amount. By this wis^ arrangement want 
is reduced to a minimum among the employes of this factory. 

The factory, just previous to the strike, had on its payroll two 
hundred men in the several departments. The last payroll showed 
$5,545.86, which did not include the office force, making a payroll 
of over $6,000 every two weeks. The average wages for the 
employes of the cement works, Mr. Reilly says, is the highest paid 
in any cement mill in the United States, and he has carefully 
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looked the matter up, and that it is the only cement mill in which 
they operate three shifts of eight hours each, all others working 
two shifts" of twelve hours. • 

The company claimed the boycott did little damage, and the mill 
continued in profitable operation. 

ELECTRICIANS, LAFAYETTE. 

On Tuesday, August 25, 1903, the electricians employed by the 

Lafayette Telephone Company struck for the enforcement of cer- 

* 

tain provisions of a verbal agreement claimed to be mutually bind- 
ing. These workmen were members of Local Lodge No. 222, of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

On August 8, 1902, all the telephone companies doing business 
in Lafayette entered into a verbal agreement with the Electrical 
Workers' Union, which, among many other stipulations, contained 
this : 

This agreement shall continue for one year from date, August 8, 1908, 
must be preceded by due notice* from party desiring the change, of 
ninety days before the day set for its expiration. If no notice is given, 
it shall continue in force another year. 

The Telephone Company claimed that on May 18, 1903, eleven 
days after the ninety-day limit had expired, notice was given that 
all the companies in Lafayette employing union electricians would 
be presented with a new agreement for acceptance on August 25. 
Two weeks later/ it was asserted, these same companies were noti- 
fied that the former notice had been rescinded, and that the old 
agreement would continue in force until August 8, 1904, as pro- 
vided in the agreement. It was further charged that on August 
24, 1903, an official notice was served by the Electricians' Union 
on the Lafayette Telephone Company singly, stating that a new 
agreement would be presented to it. for signature on August 25, 
which proposed agreement was afterward presented to the Lafay- 
ette Telephone Company, alone, the other companies not being 
asked to sign a written agreement. 

The company further claims that on Monday, August 24, 1903, 
its employes were called together, and the situation discussed. 
They admitted, it is alleged, that a notice of the new agreement 
should have been presented May 8, 1903. The employes, it is 
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claimed, said that they were satisfied, and that the other members - 
of the union were making the complaints, and not themselves. 
They agreed to have a special meeting called Tuesday, August 25, 
at 5 p. m., and to rescind the new agreement, and conceded that the 
old agreement was valid, and should continue in effect as specified ; 
and also agreed to meet the officials of the company at 7 p. m. of 
the same day at their office. The officials were present at the ap- 
pointed time to receive the employes, but no one put in an appear- 
ance, and no explanatory communication was sent. The officials 
of the company claimed that they inferred that the action of the 
new committee was of no importance, and therefore did not con- 
sider it. 

On Tuesday morning, August 25, all employes of the company 
left, leaving the plant in a bad condition, on account of the 
severe storm of the previous day. At a called meeting of the board 
of directors to consider the situation, a committee of the local 
union was received, who claimed that official notice had not been 
given ninety days, as specified, and fhat the agreement had been 
violated, Tuesday, August 20, by the company sending a boy to a 
private residence to take out a telephone. They further stated that 
the union foreman of the company, while receiving union wages, 
did not have proper authority, according to his own satisfaction. 
The company claims it agreed to meet them half way and treat 
them fairly. If giving additional authority to the union foreman, 
is specified, would solve the difficulty, they would make that con- 
cession. 

This was apparently satisfactory to the committee, but at a 
called meeting of the local union it was decided to have a new 
agreement signed or none at all. The committee from the local 
union reported this action to the company, and also stated that 
according to their records the agreement was accepted August 25, 
1902. The company presented the agreement, showing it to have 
been signed August 8. The company stated that they would not 
consider the new agreement, as the old one was in effect. Also, 
that the new agreement called for various changes in regard to 
work and demanded a large raise in the scale of wages ; also, that 
the union asked the company not to discriminate against union 
labor, when the union was discriminating against the Lafayette 
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Telephone Company by not presenting the new agreement to all 
companies in the city employing electrical workers. 

In brief, the company's position was simply that the verbal 
agreement entered into in August, 1902, had not been violated by 
the company in its essential features. The fact that it sent a 
stock-room boy out to unscrew a telephone from a wall is not con- 
sidered a violation of the x agreement. Some other equally unim- 
portant things have been done by the company, but they could not 
be considered infractions of the agreement. 

The company refused to submit to being discriminated against 
in the matter of signing an agreement which had not been pre- 
sented to other concerns employing the same class of labor. 

The workmen made the following statement : 

In the controversy between the Lafayette Telephone Company and 
their men we hoped the matter would be adjusted without any more 
friction than was necessary, but the time has come when our side of 
the question should be understood by the public. 

In August, 1902, we presented to the different wire companies an 
agreement to be signed with our union. This, agreement was not signed, 
and we took their several verbal agreements in lieu thereof. The Lafay- 
ette Telephone Company is the only one that has repeatedly disregarded 
the terms, and it has openly violated the agreement in several ways. We 
therefore asked the Lafayette Telephone Company to sign an agreement 
similar in every way to our verbal one in order that it can not mis- 
construe its provisions, as has been the case in the verbal one. We are 
not asking higher wages, or anything else except decent treatment for the 
men. Mr. Friberg, representing the company, says he will sign the agree- 
ment if it is also signed by the other companies who employ union men. 
We do not propose to go back on our verbal agreement with the other 
companies, because they have lived up to the agreement, and we will not 
be dishonorable and violate our part. 

The Lafayette Telephone Company has violated the verbal agreement 
with us in many instances, some of wliich are as follows: 

They have employed a non-union foreman; they have employed to 
take out telephones, a non-union man, while according to the agreement 
this is the work of a union telephone man; they have worked the men 
overtime and holidays without extra pay, as provided by the agreement; 
they have used what they call a foreman, and compelled him to climb 
poles, which according to agreement, is not allowed in a sub-foreman; 
when the men are at work outside the city the agreement provides the 
company pay expenses, while the men have been compelled to carry with 
them a cold lunch. 

When the committee from the union met with the company they were 
told that they would treat with a committee of their own men, thereby 
ignoring the union. When the committee of their own men met. with them 
they would treat with them only as individuals with a personal agree- 
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inent with each man. They have shown themselves to be opposed to 
union labor in many ways, and are now scouring the country for scab 
linemen, and have one actually employed. Considering the above facts 
we are honest in our belief that our cause is just and right. 

At the time they had a conference with their employes an attorney 
was present who tried to intimidate them, and to make statements which 
they claimed were evidence of being satisfied with the company's treat- 
ment. The company instructed their men to call a meeting of the union 
and send a committee to wait on them. Now, we wish it to be understood 
that we can appoint our own committees and make our own dates. That 
has been the company's mode of doing business with its employes ever 
since we made an agreement with it. We had to appoint a business agent 
for the sole purpose of watching this company, and to explain the duty of 
each man in the different kinds of work. This agent has had to give 
the company considerable indulgence in order to keep down trouble. We 
now offer to make an agreement for its benefit as well as that of the 
employes. We have no strike, and do not want it to be understood as a 
strike. This contest is simply to get a signed agreement with this com- 
pany. As to presenting the other companies with this same agreement 
we have had no cause for so doing, as the other companies have not as 
much as asked any employe to violate the agreement with them in a 
single instance. We only ask to be treated as men, and this we insist 
upon. The committee has met the directors and an attorney on three 
different occasions to settle the trouble, and all they want is a committee 
of their own employes to talk to them. 

The struggle between the electricians and the company con- 
tinued until September 15, when the dispute was arbitrated 
through the mediations of the Central Labor Union, upon the 
following basis : 

1. It was agreed that the company should reinstate as many of 
the union workmen as it could give employment. 

2. It was agreed that there should be no discrimination against 
any workman because of unionism. 

3. Non-union men employed during the strike were to continue 
in the employ of the company. 

4. It was agreed that union men should Work under union fore- 
men, and that no union man should be required to work in a gang 
with non-union men. " 

5. It was agreed that in case of any disagreement between the 
union men and the company, before the union men shall stop work 
matters of disagreement shall be referred by the union men first 
to the company, and in case of failure to agree, then matters in 
disagreement shall be submitted to the Board of Arbitration of the 
Central Labor Union of Laf avette. 
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6. It was also agreed that where two or more men are on poles 
stringing wire, where there are other wires carrying high voltage 
currents and conditions are dangerous, there shall be a competent 
man on the ground to direct such work. This is a verbal agree- 
ment put in writing for a memorandum, and not signed. 

7. The agreement to continue for one year from date, and if 
any change is contemplated at the termination by either party, due 
notice of such change shall be given in writing at least ninety days 
before said agreement expires. If notice of change is not given it 
shall continue in force for one succeeding year. 

CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, JEFFERSONVILLE. 

On Wednesday, September 9, 1903, a strike occurred in the 
freight-car erecting shops of the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, Jeffersonville, involving 700 men. Of this number at the 
beginning of the strike less than 240 were members of Sprague 
Lodge No. 145, a local branch of the International Association of 
Car Workers, the headquarters of which organization is now located 
at Chicago. A majority of the workmen were not organized. 

The American Car and Foundry Company own eighteen fac- 
tories, located in different parts of the country, three being located 
in Indiana — Jeffersonville, Indianapolis and Terre Haute. At 
the time of this strike fourteen were in operation, the remaining 
four being temporarily closed down. The headquarters of the 
company are located in St. Louis. Mr. J. W. McBride is general 
manager. 

On Monday, August 31, the employes of the freight-car erecting 
shops filed with Mr. John D. Ingram, district manager of the 
Jeffersonville branch of the company, a demand for a 25 per cent, 
raise in wages. The demand was for an increase in the freight- 
car erecting shops, truck shops, car repair shops, and all the 
workmen employed in the freight-car department, but did not in- 
clude the passenger coach department, molding shops or other 
departments. 

The demand was rejected by the company, for the assigned rea- 
son that the advance asked for was excessive. 

The evidence shows that the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany had contracted with the "Cotton Belt" Railroad Company for 
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the construction of 1,000 freight cars, 500 of which were to be 
built at its Jeffersonville factory and 500 at its Terre Haute fac- 
tory. The company claimed that it was confronted by dull busi- 
ness prospects ; that the prices of steel, iron and lumber, the three 
principal materials used in the construction of cars, were visibly 
affected by the unsettled market conditions, with a strong down- 
ward tendency; and that until bottom prices were reached there 
was little prospect for new contracts and profitable business. For 
these reasons it had undertaken the "Cotton Belt" contract, in 
order to tide over the dull season, as far as possible, give its work- 
men employment, and keep its working force organized. 

The men, on the other hand, justified themselves in asking this 
advance for three reasons: First, the constantly increasing cost 
of living; second, that the wages paid at the company's factories 
at Indianapolis and Terre Haute were in advance of those paid at 
the Jeffersonville plant, while the nature of the work, conditions 
under which it was done, and_the cost of living at the latter city, 
were all against the Jeffersonville workmen ; and, third, the increase 
asked for was to equalize a cut in wages sustained less than a year 
before. Up to the previous winter they had been doing "piece" 
work, under which method they were enabled to make good wages, 
and were satisfied with their condition. But that system had been 
discontinued, and "time" work substituted, which entailed a large 
reduction of wages, which, together with dull season and enforced 
idleness, had reduced their income below a comfortable living 
standard. Some of the workmen complained to the Labor Com- 
mission that at times their earnings were so small that, with strict 
frugality, they were on the verge of suffering for the necessaries 
of life. It is probable, however, that these cases were rare, and 
must have been the result of sickness, or some other unusual cause. 

Pending further action after the filing of the demand for an 
increase by the workmen, and the refusal of the company to grant 
the same, the members of Sprague Lodge communicated with their 
international officers, then located at Buffalo, New York. Mr. 
Nat. G. Eaton, of St. % Louis, first vice-president and general organ- 
izer of the International Association of Car Workers, was depu- 
tized to conduct the negotiations for the desired increase. On his 
arrival at Jeffersonville Mr. Eaton renewed the demand by sub- 
stituting the following proposed agreement : 
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An agreement entered into tbis October 1, 1903, to be in force one year 
from date by and between the American Car and Foundry Company, 
party of the first part, and the employes of the following shops: Freight 
Erecting Shops, Wood Machine Shops, Truck Shops, Car Repairs and all 
men classified under Freight Department, as represented by the under- 
signed, to wit: 

Party of the first part agrees to advance the wages of all the men 
represented by the said party of the second part to the amount of 15 
per cent, over the present rate of wages from and after the ratification 
of this agreement. 

And said party of the first part also agrees that should any difference 
arise between the said parties to this agreement there shall be no lockout 
of the men interested, and said party of the second part agrees that there 
shall be no strike of the men under their control, and both parties agree 
that all such differences shall be submitted to arbitration. 

The following shop rules are also agreed to be in force one year from 
date: 

1. Nine hours shall constitute a day's work and all time worked in 
excess of that time shall be paid for at the rate of time and a half. 

2. No work shall be done on Sunday or holidays, such as New Year's 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas, un- 
less absolutely necessary; and when any one works he shall be paid time 
and a half for all such work. 

3. All promotions and reductions in force will be governed by senior- 
ity of service and when the senior man can not fill the position if pro- 
moted, the next man in line shall be called upon to fill the same, and so 
on to the end. 

4. No man shall be discharged from service except for just cause; 
and should he feel he has been unjustly dealt with, he shall have the right 
of an appeal through the shop Grievance Committee, up to the highest 
authority; and should it be found he has been unjustly dealt with, he shall 
be reinstated at full pay for the time lost. 

5. No man shall be discriminated against on account of serving on a 
committee in the interest of the organization; and should it become neces- 
sary in the discharge of his duties as such, to leave the city, he shall be 
given a leave of absence and when returning shall be placed in the same 
position or one equally satisfactory, provided local conditions are the 
same. 

6. All reasonable efforts shall be made by the company to keep the 
men steadily at work; and when it is impossible to do so, the men shall 
be released from all attendance at the shops and notified when to return 
to work. Said notification to be not more than an hour after the time 
to go to work. 

7. No profane or abusive language shall be used toward any employe 
by any officer or foreman of the company, and any violation of this rule 
shall be deemed a just cause to be taken up with the management by the 
Grievance Committee. 

The company refused to ratify any part of the foregoing proposi- 
tions, whereupon Mr. Eaton ordered the men to strike. The com- 
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pany claimed that when Mr. Eaton began negotiations he broadly 
threatened, that if compliance be not made to his demand he would 
ask for, a like increase for the remainder of the local factory em- 
ployes — there being then employed 1,464 workmen — and upon 
refusal, to call the entire number out. With this threatened condi- 
tion confronting him, Mr. Ingram declined to assume further 
responsibility until a conference could be had with General Man- 
ager' McBride. 

At this juncture of the proceedings Mr. Eaton stated to Mr. 
Ingram that Mr. McBride on a former occasion had carried on 
negotiations in labor troubles with Mr. Fish, president of the Inter- 
national Car Workers' organization, and suggested to Mr. Ingram 
that each write to his superior officer, asking for a conference be- 
tween the two gentlemen at a date to be mutually agreed upon. 
This proposition was argeed to, and Mr. Ingram secured the at- 
tendance of Mr. McBride on October 26. Mr. Fish, however, did 
not put in an appearance. On the 27th of October the Grievance 
Committee of Sprague Lodge, consisting of Messrs J. W. Wilkin- 
son, chairman, Omer Straw, secretary, and S. P. Crum, joined 
the Labor Commission in a conference with Mr. McBride and Mr. 
Ingram, when, after canvassing the entire situation, the following 
proposition was made to the committee : 

Mechanics now* receiving $2.55 and over will be increased .15 per day. 
Mechanics now receiving $2.05 to $2.50 will be increased .12% per day. 
Mechanics now receiving $1.55 to $2.00 will be increased .10% per day. 
Helpers, laborers, etc., $1.05 to $1.50 will be increased .07% per day. 
Boys now receiving $0.50 to $1.00 will be increased .05% per day. 

This was a proposed advance of 5^ per cent, over the wages 
paid at the time the "Cotton Belt" contract was made. The 
committee having no power, however, to definitely accept the prop- 
osition, the Labor Commission urged Messrs. McBride and Ingram 
to attend the meeting of their workmen on the following morning. 
The gentlemen did as suggested, and renewed the proposition of 
the preceding day, announcing at the same time that a notice of 
this voluntary advance had already been posted in the other depart- 
ments of the factory where the men continued' at work. A vote 
of thanks was tendered Messrs. McBride and Ingram, and also the 
Labor Commission, for their attendance at the meeting, but subse- 
quently voted not to accept the proposition. In the evening of the 
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same day the Labor Commission was told that a 10 per cent. 
advance would be made if the men would return to work, but Mr. 
Eaton would listen ,to nothing but a flat 25 per cent, raise, which 
Mr. McBride could not grant. 

This ended the negotiations as far as Mr. McBride was con- 
cerned, urgent business matters demanding his attention elsewhere. 
The fact subsequently developed that Mr. Eaton had not communi- 
cated with his superior officer in regard to the proposed conference, 
although pretending to have done so. The further fact was made 
manifest that Mr. McBride and Mr. Fish had never met in confer- 
ence, as stated by Mr. Eaton, at any time, nor for any purpose. 
The manager of the Jeffersonville plant was justly indignant for 
the deception that had been practiced by Mr. Eaton, and requested 
the Labor Commission to inform that gentleman that from that 
time on he was "persona non grata," and that no further confer- 
ences would be held with him. Mr. Eaton subsequently left Jef- 
fersonville to attend the National Convention of his organization 
at Hartford, Connecticut, where he was afterward defeated for 
re-election as vice-president. 

After the departure of Mr. Eaton, the Labor Commission re- 
newed negotiations, joined by the Grievance Committee, to whom 
the company made three propositions: First, to return to the 
"piece" system, on the basis before obtaining ; second, to pay the 
Terre Haute scale, which had been quoted as being larger than the 
local one; or, third, to pay the 5 per cent, raise on the uncom- 
pleted "Cotton Belt" contract, and agree to a 25 per cent, raise on 
future contracts, or any other amount that would be mutually 
agreeable. All of these propositions were rejected. The first one 
because it was essentially a competitive system, and hence the 
men did not work together as harmoniously and effectively under 
the "piece" system as under the "time" system. They claimed that 
it tended to promote a condition of jealous rivalry, which often 
resulted in disputes and wranglings, because of real or imaginary 
advantages, enjoyed or sought by some over others. The same 
objection held as to the second proposition, "piece" work being in 
vogue at Terre Haute. The third proposition was rejected for the 
reason that they did not believe the proposed 5 per cent, advance 
was sufficient. Thus the matter stood through a week's negotia- 
tions, at the expiration of which time Mr. D. C. Hogan, an organ- 
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izer of the International Car Workers' Association, and also of 
the American Federation of Labor, came to Jeffersonville for the 
purpose of trying to "make good" for the blunders of the Interna- 
tional's first representative, and to aid in bringing about a settle- 
ment. Owing to the disagreeable experiences so recently had, 
Mr. Ingram was not at first disposed to give recognition to another 
representative of the International Association. However, it was 
finally agreed that further conferences would be granted, and Mr. 
Hogan made a pleading impression on all with whom he came in 
contact. 

His first important work was to undeceive his fellow craftsmen 
on account of some of the misrepresentations made by his prede- 
cessor. He showed them that under the laws of their Inter- 
national Association through the deceptions of Mr. Eaton, they 
had engaged in an illegal strike ; and that they had been deceived 
by Mr. Eaton, who promised that a large strike fund would be 
at their disposal within a few days from their International ; and 
also that an ample strike fund would be furnished by other labor 
organizations. Mr. Hogan also showed the men that they had no 
right to expect other branches of organized labor employed in the 
Jeffersonville factory to enter upon a sympathetic strike in their 
behalf, these organizations being governed by the laws of their 
respective International Unions, and in no sense obedient to the 
law of the International Association of Car Workers. In these 
respects, Mr. Hogan voiced the often expressed opinion of the 
Labor Commission. After another week's negotiation, a basis 
of settlement was reached as embodied in the following communi- 
cation, whiclTwas unanimously ratified by Sprague Lodge, on the 
evening of Wednesday, October 21 : 

Jeffersonville, Ind., Oct. 21, 1903. 

Mr. W. J. McBride, 1st V. P. & G. M. American Car & Foundry Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.: 

Dear Sir— The prospects seem favorable for our freight department 
to resume operations tomorrow. This result has been brought about by 
the intervention of Mr. L. P. McCormack, State Labor Commissioner of 
Indiana, and Mr. D. C. Hogan, of Buffalo, N. Y. If the men return to 
work it is to be on the following basis: 

Mechanics whose rate per day September 28th was $2.5o or over are 
to be increased 15 cents per day. 
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Mechanics whose rate per day September 26th was $2.05 to $2.50 per 
day are to be increased 12% cents per day. 

Mechanics WhoBe rate per day September 28th was $1.55 to* $2.00 per 
day are to be increased 10 cents per day. 

Laborers, helpers, etc., whose rate per day September 28th was $1.05 
to $1.50 will be increased 7% cents per day. 

Boys whose rate per day September 28th was 50 cents to $1.00 per day 
will be increased 5 cents per day. 

It is the further agreement that there is to be no discrimination made 
on account of any of the men's connection with the labor trouble we have 
just passed through; also that any employe considering himself aggrieved 
shall have the right to have his case fully investigated. 

Yours truly, 

J. D. INGRAM, 

District Manager. 

The strike continued through thirty-seven* days. The loss in 
wages sustained by the men aggregated $35,000 while the com- 
pany's loss approximated $45,000. 

The deportment of the men engaged in this strike was exception- 
ally good, not one instance of drunkenness, hostile demonstra- 
tions or improper language having come under the observation, 
or within the knowledge of, the Labor Commission. 

The treatment accorded the Labor Commission and the Griev- 
ance Committee of the strikers by Mr. J. W. McBride, first 
vice-president and general manager of the American Car and 
Foundry Company; and by Messrs. J. D. Ingram, district man- 
ager, and A. P. Williams, superintendent of the local plant, was 
defferential and considerate in the highest degree. Between these 
gentlemen and the committee representing the workmen there 
were marked expressions of reciprocal good will, Messrs. Ingram 
and Williams explicitly stating at the inception of negotiations 
that no settlement would be acceptable to the company that did 
not provide for the reinstatement of every man engaged in the 
strike, regardless of the part taken therein. 

Too much can not be said in commendation of the efforts and 
manly conduct of Messrs. J. W. Wilkinson, Omer Straw, and S. 
P. Crum, who constituted the Grievance Committee of the work- 
men, and who joined in all negotiations leading to the final settle- 
ment. These gentlemen were diligent and conservative, and 
evinced a sagacious diplomacy which secured for them the con- 
fidence of their constituency, the approval of their employers, 
and the admiration of the Labor Commission. 

7— Labor Com. 
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. AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, TERRE HAUTE. 

On Mpnday, November 9, 1903, one hundred and five work- 
men employed in the freight erecting shops of the Terre Haute 
branch of the American Car and Foundry Company struck to 
enforce a demand for the reinstatement of thirteen workmen who 
had been discharged. 

The strikers were members of Local Lodge No. 28, of the Inter- 
national Association of Car Workers. 

The management of this factory is directed by Mr. L. J. Cox, 
with Mr. I. G. Reading as superintendent. 

The alleged grievances which formed the basis for the dis- 
charge of the thirteen constitute a variety of accusations — some 
grave, some humorous ; but all sufficiently weighty, in the opinion 
of the management, to justify it in the discharges made. The 
dismissals were for the following alleged reasons: 

One man was discharged for throwing end-sills across the 
track in the car shop, and refusing to remove them when ordered 
to do so; and he was also charged with not giving the superin- 
tendent civil answers to questions asked. 

Another man was discharged for three alleged offenses: Be- 
coming intoxicated ; for neglecting work in order to visit a street 
fair; and for leaving his work and going home one day when it 
rained, and, he claimed, filled his working place with water. 

A third man was discharged for alleged insolence to the super- 
intendent. He and his foreman had also quarreled. 

The fourth man was discharged for informing the superin- 
tendent that the men were going home for the day. He justified 
himself for so doing by the statement that they were out of work- 
ing material, and were following a precedent observed for years. 
He claimed he was offered $50 if he would "dunjp" the union, 
but refused to do so. 

The fifth man was discharged for an alleged misrepresentation 
of the Car and Foundry Company at the Hartford convention of 
the International Association of Car Workers. He was accused 
of having stated at the convention that the local company had 
tried to reduce the wages of the men. He denied this charge, 
and claimed to have said nothing derogatory of the company. 
The truthfulnes of his claim was sustained by others who were 
at the convention. 



The sixth man was discharged for hammering on a "corner 
band" of a freight car, thereby making an unusual and unneces- 
sary noise, in violation of orders. The striking was done in a 
playful manner and in imitation of street fair fakirs. Several 
others had done the same thing. 

The seventh man was discharged for refusing to take his "gang" 
of men along the construction track in the factory, and put them 
to work in other "gangs" after they had done their day's work. 

The eighth man was discharged for habitual dissipation after 
each pay day. He was also charged with having jumped the 
fence surrounding the factory yard. He claimed to have offended 
in this manner when going to work in order to save time. He 
was given the credit of being a good workman, but not reliable. 

The ninth and tenth men were discharged for going home dur- 
ing working hours without permission, and for giving the super- 
intendent unsatisfactory reasons for doing so. They claimed 
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that all the others in the erecting shop went home at the same 
time. The eleventh discharge was for speaking in a derisive 
manner of the superintendent The latter had requested a car 
inspector not to smoke in the building; the latter became angry 
and threatened to thrash the superintendent. The offender cau- 
tioned the inspector not to do so, by saying that it was unneces- 
sary, as it had already been done recently by a workman in the 
shop. 

The twelfth man was discharged for assaulting another employe 
who tried to push a freight-car truck over him. A man had been 
accidentally killed by a truck in the same manner a year or two 
before; and this offender had come near being fatally injured two 
or three times before by the same man's awkwardness. 

The reasons for the discharge of the thirteenth man had never 
been assigned, but it was supposed to be because he "had words" 
with his foreman. 

The first knowledge the Labor Commisssion had of this strike 
was by a telegram from Mr. D. C. Hogan, organizer of the Inter- 
national Association of Car Workers, asking for a conference at 
Terre Haute, on Tuesday, November 17.. In compliance, Messrs. 
Thomas Howard, Harry Anderson and Howard Loyd, Grievance 
Committee of the organization involved, Mr. Hogan, and the Labor 
Commission, met and canvassed the grievances, and arranged for 
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a conference with the company. On the evening of the same date 
a meeting was also held with the membership of the organization 
for the purpose of hearing the defenses to be offered against the 
accusations, and to hear expressions of the membership. It was 
clearly evident, that for eight or ten months past there had been a 
series of collisions between some of the workmen and their fore- 
men and superintendent. Vile language had been used on both 
sides > and in one instance the controversy culminated in blows, in 
which the superintendent had received some painful injuries. It 
was alleged that numerous acts of petty tyranny had. been at- 
tempted, and had met with stubborn resistance, and in some in- 
stances absolute disregard of orders had resulted. 

It was charged that a newly installed foreman mounted a car 
and introduced himself to a workman by demanding to know in a 
bullying manner if the latter wanted to fight. Previously there 
had never been any communication between them; and the fore- 
man was at that time unknown to the workman. 

Qn another occasion this same foreman is accused of having 
entered the erecting shop with a car inspector and having said to 
the latter : "Look at these dogs ; see how they work ! It takes me 
to get more work out of them than any other man." 

At another time when the weather was excessively cold, while 
searching for the car builders, who, having no material with whiqh 
to work, were permitted to seek fire, the foreman suspected they 
were in the pattern room, where they were forbidden to go. After, 
knocking for admission, and receiving no answer, he siezed a 
scantling and broke down the door. Finding but one person, who 
was permanently employed there, he gave scant apology, and left, 
loudly cursing the idle workmen whose whereabouts could not be 
located! 

It was also charged that the company did not keep faith in re- 
gard to the removal of newly made cars. Under an old custom 
when the freight cars were completed and ready for shipment a 
number of the workmen would push them out of the construction 
shops onto sidetracks. Believing.it would be an economy of labor 
and time the company proposed, at the time of the last adjustment 
of wages, to substitute the use of a yard engine, for which a slight 
reduction of wages was agreed to. After a few days the company 
asked for a release from this agreement for one week, claiming 
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that, owing to urgent needs, the use of the engine was needed for 
other work about the factory. This was agreed to, but the men 
claimed that eight weeks had elapsed, and still the use of the en> 
gine was denied them, but the reduced wage scale was still con- 
tinued. 

A number of the irregularities and acts of questionable propriety 
were cited by the workmen to prove that they were more "sinned 
against than sinning," but a recital of them is not necessary in 
this connection. 

On Wednesday forenoon, November 17, a conference was held at 
the office of the Car and Foundry Company, participated in by 
Messrs. L. J. Cox, manager, and I. G.' Reading, superintendent, 
representing the company, and Messrs. Thomas Howard, Harry 
Anderson and Howard Loyd, Grievance Committee, representing 
Local Union No. 28 ; Mr. D. C. Hogan, representing the Interna- 
tional Association of Car Workers, and the Indiana Labor Com- 
mission. 

At the opening of the conference Mr. Cox emphasized it as his 
purpose not to engage in a fight against Organized Labor ; nor a de- 
sire to reduce wages ; and, in the event of a settlement, none of the 
men out in sympathy w r ould be discriminated against, or refused 
reinstatement. The discharges, he alleged, were not made by his 
superintendent through malice or revenge, but for flagrant prac- 
tices and to enforce discipline in the factory. 

Mr. Cox readily agreed to take up and consider in detail the 
charges against each of the discharged men, which required three 
conferences, extending over portions of three days, during which 
he gave patient and impartial ear to every statement made in be- 
half of the men. The investigation showed that the first discharge 
enumerated, wherein the offender was accused of throwing end- 
sills across the track, and of insolence to his superior officers, was 
not in reality a discharge, for the man had quit and drawn his 
money,. preparatory to taking another job, three days before the 
announcement of his discharge had been made. Mr. Cox also con- 
ceded that there were mitigating facts connected with the offense 
of the young man who assaulted a fellow workman for carelessly 
running heavy car trucks against him. He also accepted as valid 
the emphatic denial of the workman accused of making false 
charges against the company on the floor of the Hartford conven- 
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tion. He also regarded as frivolous the charge against the man 
discharged for striking "corner bands/' of a freight car, in imita- 
tion of street "fakirs." A fifth man was restored to employment 
because there was, in his case, no evidence of wilful breaches of 
discipline. 

In the other eight cases Mr. Cox felt justified in holding to the 
original purpose to make perpetual the discharges. Mr. Cox's de- 
termination in this matter is set forth in the following communi- 
cation, which is self-explanatory : 

American Car and Foundry Company, 

Terre Haute, Indiana, Nov. 20, 1908. 

Messrs. L. P. McCormack and D. C. Hogan: 

Gentlemen— In consideration of your kind services in adjusting the ex- 
isting differences between the men in the erecting shop and this company, 
you will please inform the men that with the exception of the eight (8) 
men mentioned yesterday, the balance of the men shall be given work 
without discrimination or prejudice on account of present trouble. 

That in the future, as in the past, any employe considering himself 
aggrieved, shall have the right to have his case fully investigated. 

That in consideration of this agreement, in the future, any controversy 
between the men and this company which can not be settled by their com- 
mittee and the proper officers of the company, the men shall remain at 
work until such differences can be referred to either or both of you two 
gentlemen. 

It is also agreed that in the event of apparent shortage of material, 
the question as to whether enough material is present to keep the shop 
in operation is to be referred to the superintendent before the men go 
home for the day. 

Further, that it shall be mutually agreed and understood that both 
abusive and profane language shall be abstained from by both employers 
and employes. 

That the company also further agree to pay twenty-seven (27) cents 
per hour for car builders on repair work until further agreement is made. 

Yours truly, 

L. J. COX, 

District Manager. 

The foregoing propositions were taken before a meeting of the 
car workers on the evening of Friday, November 20, and accepted 
by a unanimous vote, the eight discharged men voting and speak- 
ing in favor of accepting them. The men returned to work on 
Monday, November 23. 

It is but just to say that whatever ill treatment may have been 
attempted or accorded the men was without the consent or knowl- 
edge of Mr. Cox, of whose fairness the workmen spoke in highest 
terms, 
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INDIANAPOLIS FOUNDRY COMPANY. 

On Saturday, October 24, 1903, one hundred and forty iron 
molders employed by the Indianapolis Foundry Company struck 
s against the "open shop" system. 

For several weeks previous to the strike a wrangle had been 
waged between iron molders representing part of the membership 
of three iron molders' unions of Indianapolis and the management 
of the company, in which the former had contended for a con- 
tinuance of the "closed shop," while, the latter insisted that non- 
union molders should work with union men. 

Repeated conferences had been held by representatives of the 
unions and the employers, and a number of the international offi- 
cers of the Iron Molders' Union had been in conference with the* 
employers, but all overtures were fruitless. The molders stood 
firm for the "closed shop" and the employers stood firm for the 
"open shop." 

Finally, to settle the controversy on the "open shop" proposition, 
the matter was taken before the Executive Council of the Iron 
Molders' Union of America, at Cincinnati, the result being that the 
matter was referred back to the local unions involved. . 

The employers conceded that, in the main, their relations with 
the union had been satisfactory, and that under the "closed shop" 
system they had been able to secure a higher degree of efficiency 
in workmanship than was likely under the "open shop" system, 
for the reason that the best mechanics belonged to the union. 
They claimed, however, to be opposed to the "closed shop" on prin- 
ciple, for the reason that, in their opinion, all men should have an 
equal chance to labor. 

Replying to this, the union molders said that non-union men 
, certainly had as much right to work as themselves, and to this 
proposition they had never offered any objection, but they should 
work in factories by themselves. Unionism stood for certain ideas, 
such as a fixed minimum scale of wages, an equitable apprentice 
system, prompt payments, good sanitation, short hours, collective 
bargaining, and many other reforms, while non-unionism stood for 
none of these things, nor any other reform ideas that would lighten 
the burdens or improve the economic or social condition of labor. 
"We have spent years of time," said one of the protesting molders, 
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"and thousands of dollars taken from our wages by voluntary 
assessments to advance our material interests as craftsmen, while 
these non-union men have sacrificed neither time nor money. Hav- 
ing refused to contribute anything toward the accomplishment of 
these ends, they should not be permitted to enjoy the blessings 
which organization secures. The proposition is preposterous." 

Picketing was resorted to, with unusual results on the union 
side, -but was free from disturbance. The company thereupon 
secured a restraining order and an injunction against the unionists 
prohibiting them from importuning the imported workmen, or 
gathering in large numbers at the factory, or the approaches lead- 
ing thereto. The strike continued for several months, during 
which time the company secured enough workmen, mostly of in- 
ferior kind, to operate its plant perfunctorily, when the strike was 
declared off. 

BROWN-KETCHAM COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Wednesday, November 11, 1903, forty structural iron work- 
ers employed by the Brown-Ketcham Company, of Indianapolis, 
and at the time working on the West Washington street bridge 
across White River, struck. The men engaged in the strike were 
members of Local Lodge No. 22, of the International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. The firm of Brown- 
Ketcham was a member of the Structural Iron Manufacturers' and 
Erectors' Association, and also of the Building Trades Employers' 
Association. It was because of membership in the last named 
organization that the strike occurred. This association is located 
in New York City, and the Brown-Ketcham Company is the only 
iron manufacturing firm in Indianapolis holding membership in 
the Employers' Association. On July 3, 1903, the Employers' 
Association, at a conference held in New York City, entered into 
an agreement with the International Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers, establishing conditions of employment 
and methods for the settlement of disputes that might arise within 
the jurisdiction of the two organizations, as follows : 

1. In general the employers and the employes of each trade are 
organized. This applies particularly to the mechanics of the trade and 
those helpers' organizations from which the mechanics of that trade are 
largely derived. 
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2. Where an agreement exists between employers and employes all 
disputes in relation thereto shall be settled by a board of arbitration with 
an umpire, if necessary. The decision of said board or umpire shall be 
final. Should either side to the dispute fail to select an umpire, or fail to 
abide by the decision of the umpire, the dispute in question shall be re- 
ferred to the General Board of Arbitration' within 24 hours after such 
failure or refusal.- The question of sympathetic strikes or lockouts, and 
all questions as to the jurisdiction of trades must be referred to the Gen- 
eral Board of Arbitration, it being agreed and understood that such kinds 
of work as have been heretofore recognized as being in possession of a 
trade are not subjects for arbitration. 

3. Each Association represented in the Building Trades Association of 
the City of New York shall elect two arbitrators, who shall serve not less 
than six months. 

4. Each Union, the employers of which are represented in the Build- 
ing Trades Employers' Association, shall elect two arbitrators, who shall 
serve for not less than six months, and who shall be actively engaged in 
their trades for an employer in Greater New York at the time of their 
election. 

5. The arbitrators from the Unions shall- not be business agents. 

6. From this body of general arbitrators not less than four, two from 
the Employers' Association and two from the Employes' Unions, shall 
constitute a Special Arbitration Board. They shall meet within 24 hour's 
when notified to do so by the general secretary. 

7. These arbitrators from the Unions who may be in the employment 
of members of this Association are guaranteed re-employment by their 
firm or corporation when the special case on which they have served has 
been disposed of. 

8. The Unions as a whole or as a single Union shall not order any 
strike against a member of the Building Trades Employers' Association 
collectively or individually, nor shall any number of union men leave 
the works of a member of the Building Trades Employers' Association, 
nor shall any member of the Building Trades Employers' Association lock 
out his employes before the matter in dispute has been brought before the 
General Arbitration Board and settled. 

9. Complaints shall be first addressed to the General Secretary of 
the Arbitration Board, who shall be a paid employe, and by him referred 
to^the executive committee of the General Arbitration Board, composed 
of an equal number of employers and employes, and it shall, be their duty 
at once to organize a Special Arbitration Board to decide the point at 
issue. 

10. It shall be the privilege of any union or member of the Employ- 
ers' Association to select from all the general arbitrators the individuals 
they decide to act for them, but no general arbitrator can act when the 
dispute is occurring in the trade which he represents. 

11. The general arbitrators must be given power by the interest they 
are acting for. 

12. Arbitration papers are to be drawn up stating specifically the mat- 
ter in dispute, and that both sides agree to abide by the vote of the ma- 
jority of the board or the decision of an umpire. The umpire must be 
selected before the case is- opened. 
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13. These papers must be properly signed and sealed by the members 
of the board, each side receiving its copy. Then after a careful hearing 
of the case stenographically reported, the verdict obtained by a majority 
vote or decision of the umpire, shall be final and binding. 

14. After a few trials, precedents will be established, which can be 
used to strengthen the positions of either side in subsequent trials, and 
can be quoted as in our courts of law. 

15. The members of this association agree to employ members of the 
trade unions only, directly or indirectly, when parties to this agreement. 
It is understood, however, that in any case where a trade union is unable 
to provide sufficient workmen, the employer or .employers in that trade 
may hire workmen, not members, who shall become members of the 
union, if competent. That after the date of the signing of this agree- 
ment, no union shall become a party to this agreement without the con- 
sent of the Executive Committee. 

16. Resolved, That the wages now paid in the unskilled trades shall 
not be reduced nor the hours increased for one year from date of the 
general acceptance of this agreement. In any difficulty arising in the 
unskilled trades, they may, through the mechanics of that particular 
trade, have representation in the General Arbitration Board. 

Explanatory clauses adopted July 9, 1903: 

Be it resolved, That Article 15 shall be interpreted as follows: 
* That the matter of supplying sufficient workmen shall be left to the 
Arbitration Board of the individual trade to be governed by its trade 
conditions, but that in case of continued failure on the part of the unions 
to supply sufficient workmen, any member of the Building Trades Em- 
ployers' Association may refer the matter to the General Arbitration 
Board for settlement. 

Be it resolved, That it is understood and agreed to by this conference 
that the first clause of Article 10 applies to skilled as well as unskilled 
trades. 

It is understood and agreed that all existing trade agreements remain 
in full force, except in so far as they may conflict with the above arbitra- 
tion plan. 

Subsequent to the ratification of the foregoing agreement dis- 
graceful revelations were made concerning the dishonest methods 
of the notorious Sam Parks, who had been a controlling factor in 
the management of the affairs of Local Lodge No. 2, International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, of New York 
City. Unfortunately, a number of the more influential members 
of No. 2 aided and abetted Parks in his boodling methods, and so 
notorious did these dishonest dealings become that Parks was ar- 
rested, tried, convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary, fojlow- 
which President Frank Buchanan, of the Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers' Union, revoked the charter of Local Union No. 2, of 
New York City, and the New York Employers' Association re- 
fused to have further dealings with the members of No. 2. 
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Subsequently the International Association, in convention as- 
sembled, resolved- to restore Local Lodge No. 2 to membership in 
that body, which was done. But the Employers' Association at 
first refused to employ the members of that organization, because of 
the bad record made by Parks and his plotting conspirators. This 
refusal led to a strike of all structural iron workers of New York 
City working for the Employers' Association, and included the 
forty iron workers of the Brown-Ketcham Company, the only Indi- 
anapolis iron company belonging to the Employers' Association. 

The difference was finally settled in New York, and on Decem- 
ber 20, 1903, the men were ordered to return to work, but the 
Brown-Ketcham Company refused the strikers employment. The 
company claimed that prior to the strike no demand had ever been 
made upon it ; it had offered the local union no offense or cause for 
such treatment ; that it was not responsible for things done in New 
York ; that the strike was a wanton violation of a valid agreement 
formerly entered into between it and Local Union No. 22, and 
that the strike betrayed evidence of the fact that future agreements 
would be treated with as little regard as the last one had been; 
hence, further negotiations were useless. 

The workmen claimed that the Brown-Ketcham Company's 
statement was not in accordance with the real facts. President 
Frank Buchanan, who came here in January, 1904, for the pur- 
pose of effecting a settlement, stated to the Labor Commission: 
"We justify ourselves in inaugurating this strike in Indianapolis 
and in New York on the following grounds : We, as an interna- 
tional organization, had an agreement with the Employers' Asso- 
ciation. Afterward we discovered that the members of this asso- 
ciation were being victimized by the nefarious methods of Sam 
Parks and his pals, of No. 2, and for this reason we revoked the 
charter of that organization. After Parks was convicted we again 
restored No. 2 to membership in our International Association, 
and asked for it a renewal of the relationship with the Employers' 
Association that existed before Parks's dishonest methods became 
known. This was denied us, hence there was nothing left us 
but strike to enforce the conditions of the agreement of July 3, 
1003. 

"When the contract was made it was not between the Brown- 
Ketcham Company and Local Union No. 22, of Indianapolis, but 
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between our International Organization and the Employers' Asso- 
ciation, of which the Brown-Ketcham Company was a member. 
At the time of the formation of the agreement it was understood 
that it was equally binding upon all of our local organizations em- 
ployed by the Employers' Association, and also ujjon the Em- 
ployers' Association, and that a violation of the agreement in any 
one locality meant a violation throughout the entire juirsdiction 
of the Employers' Association. Hence, when the agreement was 
violated in New York, it was also Violated in Indianapolis, and 
when the settlement was made in New York it should have been 
equally binding in Indianapolis, but to this proposition the Brown- 
Ketcham Company refused to accede." 

The contest between Local Union No. 22 and the Brown- 
Ketcham Company continued until March 21, 1904, when an 
agreement was entered into, after which all of the men returned to 
work under the conditions set forth as follows : 

Whereas, The Brown-Keteham Iron Works entered into an agreement 
with other manufacturers called the International Association of Manu- 
facturers and Erectors of Structural Steel and Iron Work, which asso- 
ciation did adopt general principles March 3, 1903, at a meeting held in 
New York; and the Pittsburg district of said Association affirmed the 
resolutions'' adopted in New York, and the Brown-Ketcham Iron Works 
are located in the Pittsburg district and identified with the Pittsburg 
Association, and, 

Whereas, The said Association in its declaration of principles declared 
as follows: 

That all members of the association making agreements with their 
workmen, agree to abide by the terms set forth in the general principles 
and conditions adopted by the general committee on this date; and, 

Whereas, The Brown-Ketcham Iron Works are advised by H. H. 
McClintic, Secretary of the Pittsburg Association, that the said Pittsburg 
Association is working under the aforesaid declaration of principles; 

Now, therefore, this agreement is this day made by and between the 
Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, party of the first part, and the Local Union 
No. 22, of the International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, party of the second part, both of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Witnesseth: First. That on and after this date, the minimum rate of 
wages to be paid first-class bridge and structural iron workers shall be 
45 cents per hour, eight hours to constitute a day's work. 

Second. That the declaration of principles heretofore referred to, a 
copy of which is hereto attached and made a part of this agreement, is 
hereby adopted as the principles which shall govern both parties to this 
agreement during the remainder of this year 1904. 
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Third. This agreement to go into effect April 1, 1904, and to expire 
January 1, 3905. 

Signed this 21st day of March, 1904. 

BROWN-KETCHAM IRON WORKS, 

Party of the first part, 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BRIDGE AND 

STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS, 

Party of the second part. 

Eight hours shall constitute a day's work in localities where it is now 
the prevailing custom to work eight hours. In other localities nine hours 
shall constitute a day's work. This, however, may be subject to arbi- 
tration. 

Time and half time will be allowed for time worked in excess of the 
hours fixed upon as constituting a day's work for one shift, except as 
follows: 

On Sunday throughout the year, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, or the days observed as these holi- 
days, double time will be allowed for any time worked within the 
twenty-four constituting a calendar day. No work shall be performed on 
Labor Day except in case of dire necessity when the property of the 
employer is in jeopardy and the service of the men is required to place 
the same in safe condition; double time will_be paid for any time worked 
on Labor Day. Only straight time will be allowed for time worked on' 
Saturday afternoon, but a half holiday Saturday afternoon without pay 
may be granted by arrangement between the employer and the workmen. 

When two separate shifts are employed on the same piece of work, 
each shift will be paid the regular prevailing rate of wages per hour. 
Hours of each shift may be arranged between the employer and workmen 
as may be most advantageous, but the hours fixed upon as constituting 
a day's work. 

Workmen will be paid every two weeks upon pay days to be fixed by 
the employer, except in localities where it is required by law or where 
it is the prevailing custom to pay weekly. 

It will be the general custom to withhold not more than one week's 
time to enable the employer to prepare the rolls, etc. 

When any workman is discharged or laid off, he shall be paid in full 
within twenty-four hour$. 

When a workman leaves the service of the employer of his own accord 
he will receive the pay due him at the next regular pay day. 

There shall be no discrimination or restriction on the part of workmen 
as to handling of any materials entering into the construction of the work 
upon which they are employed. 

There shall be no limitation placed upon the amount of work to be 
performed by any workman during working hours. There shall be no 
restriction as to the use of machinery or tools, or as to the number of men 
employed in the operation of same. 

There shall be no restriction whatever as to the employment of fore- 
men. 
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There shall be no sympathetic strikes called on account of trades' 
disputes. 

No person other than those authorized by the employer shall interfere 
with workmen during working hours. 

The employer may employ or discharge, through his representative, 
any workman he may see fit, but no workman is to be discriminated 
against on account of his connection with a labor organization. 

There shall be no discrimination against interference with or fines 
imposed upon foremen who have been in the service of the employer 
during the time of the strike. 

Apprentices to learn the trade may be employed in proportion of one 
apprentice to every seven bridgenien, and such apprentice shall serve 
on erection work for a period of no't less than six months before being 
eligible for membership in a labor organization or before receiving the 
rates of wages agreed upon for members of such organization. No man 
shall be employed as an apprentice whose age is over thirty years. The 
apprentices shall perform such duties as may be assigned to them by the 
foreman in charge. 

Such work as the framing or falsework and travelers, the framing and 
placing of wooden decks (ties and guard-rails) and all wood work on mill 
buildings, the painting of structural steel in draw bridges and machinery 
in other structures may be performed by such men as the employer may 
select. 

In cases where misunderstandings or disputes arise between the em- 
ployer and the workmen, the matter in question shall be submitted to 
arbitration locally, without strikes, lockouts, or the stoppage of work 
pending the decision of the arbitrators. 

Effective to January 1, 1905. 

WOODWORKERS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Monday, the 18th of January, 1904 ; 125 finishers, all of 
whom were members of Local Union No. 96, of the Amalgamated 
Association of Woodworkers, were locked out of five furniture 
factories of Indianapolis, as follows : 

Smith, Day & Company. 

Indianapolis Chair & Furniture Company. 

Madden Lounge Factory. 

Emrich Furniture Company, and the 

Udell Works. 

The lockout was the result of a refusal of the men to return 
to the piece system of work. The following statement referring 
to the difficulties were made by the various firms to the Labor 
Commission. 

Mr. Day of the firm of Smith, Day & Company said : "The 
latter part of December, 1903, we notified our rubbers and polish- 
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ers that we expected them to do piece work instead of day work, 
commencing with the incoming year. This affected only a portion 
of the men in the, finishing department, as the balance were to con- 
tinue on day work, as heretofore. To this the men objected, and 
were ordered out, about tw y enty of them quitting work. The 
cause leading to the change was due to the fact that about half of 
the men were not doing a good day's work, and we did not feel 
justified in continuing to lose money in that department. The 
changes that were submitted were not intended to be for the pur- 
pose of making a cut in wages, but merely for the purpose of get- 
ting an honest day's work. With the prices offered, a good man 
could earn $2.25 a day. Since their discharge the men have con- 
tinued out, and a number of new men have been employed by our 
firm, and many of the old men will lose their positions in con- 
sequence. We are not prejudiced against the union; in fact for 
the last two years we have run a strictly union shop, but we found 
it necessary to run our business as we judged it should be run, and 
not as the men thought they would run it; and, at this time, we 
refuse to deal with a committee representing the union, and so 
long as the men remain out we refuse to treat with them." 

Mr. J. H. Emrich, secretary of the Emrich Furniture Company, 
said : 

"On January 16, 1904, we posted notice in our finishing room 
as follows : 

On and after January 18th, all brush work, rubbing and polishing, will 
be paid for by the piece. The price list is in the hands of the finishing 
foreman. 

(Signed) THE EMRICH FURNITURE CO. 

"Our reason for making this change was that we found that we 
were losing money in our finishing department, due to the fact 
that our men compelled us to pay all employes in this department 
at the rate of 22 J cents per hour, irrespective of their ability to 
turn out work. They had also declined to keep time cards, which 
is the only means by which we can get at the cost of our finished 
goods. When the men quit on the evening of the 16th our fore- 
man told them he would expect them back to work on the following 
Monday, and if they did not show up he would fill their places. 
They did not return, and we have since filled their places with 
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other men. We do not care to open up any negotiations, as we do 
not need any more help at this time." 

Superintendent Newcom, of the Indianapolis Chair and Furni- 
ture Company, made the following statement : 

"About the 8th of January, 1904, we gave the finishers in our 
factory notice that hereafter the work would be done by the piece. 
This affected about forty men, while the balance were to continue 
on day work. The men were not at work at the time, and refused 
to go to work on the changed system. The change was made be- 
cause we were losing money in that department, falling behind 25 
to 35 per cent. The men were not doing their full duty on day 
work; and having refused to grant us the use of time cards, we 
were unable to get an intelligent estimate of our cost. We have em- 
ployed both union and nonunion men, and have never asked a man 
whether he belonged to a labor organization or not. We shall 
refuse to deal with a committee from the union, and will put on 
such help as we can get. 

Mr. A. W. Cobb, Manager of the Udell Works, said : "In the 
last two years the men have been forcing their wages up as much 
as they could, and by different methods brought about increases in 
pay from time to time. We are not opposed to advancing the 
wages of our good men, but the inferior workmen were a hindrance 
to the better workmen, the tendency on the day work system being 
that the better workmen fall to the level of the poorer. A grading 
of workmen should be permitted by labor organizations. Less 
difficulty would be experienced in adjusting the wage scale; in- 
stead, a maximum wage scale is forced upon the employer, and the 
results coming therefrom, sooner or later, become unsatisfactory. 

"In the past we have had one strike and three threatened strikes, 
and their final refusal to allow us the use of the time card, brought 
about in January the demand that they return to the piece system. 
We no longer had a way of arriving at our finishing cost, and on 
the cheaper grade of goods this very frequently meant a less to the 
firm. In January, 1904, we decided that we would again establish 
the time card system of work, and return to the piece price plan 
on such of our product as we deemed advisable. The men were 
willing to grant the time cards, but not the piece price pay, and 
did not return. After New Years about thirty, all told, refused 
to return to work. We have employed both union and non-union 
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men, having an open shop, and we are Hot ready to deal with the 
men as a union, nor as a body represented by a committee. Should 
the men apply individually, and comply with the company's rules, 
their application would be considered." 

Fred Meyer, business agent of Local Union No. 96, of the Amal- 
gamated Woodworkers' Union of America, said : 

"The local union of hardwood finishers has about 150 members, 
of whom 125 are now locked out. 

"The men have been doing day work for the past two years, and 
about the first of the year our employers gave notice that after the 
New Year's shut down they would return to the piece price system, 
which, because of the prices offered, meant a reduction of about 20 
per cent. For this reason we wanted the day work plan continued, 
and refused to have our members return to piece work. We made 
a proposition that they put the men on time cards, and if any of 
them failed to do their required amount of work they could dis- 
charge such men. The companies refused this; also refused a 
conference with our committees from the union, merely stating 
that they had sufficient numbers of men at work and did not want 
any of the old employes. 

"We insist that their claim that they have been forced to adopt 
the piece plan of work because some of the workmen were 'loafing' 
on them is all moonshine, for the reason that if such was the case 
they should have discharged the 'loafers.' They had both the 
power and the right to do so, and the fact that they did not exer- 
cise that privilege shows their charge is baseless. The whole effort 
to change the system of work is based on a preconcerted movement 
to reduce wages. Instead of going about it in a bold, manly way, 
they seek to do it by indirection, and add insult to injury by accus- 
ing some of their employes of dishonest methods. This is em- 
phasized by the fact that, with very few exceptions, the piece prices 
offered were far below reasonable or living rates, and if enforced 
would have been a reduction of about 20 per cent. This attempt 
to work injustice and disgrace upon us at the same time will meet 
the condemnation it deserves, and in the end will prove a boom- 
erang." 

A number of fights between union and non-union men occurred 
during the progress of the strike, which resulted in the arrest and 
fining of the combatants. On February 19, a non-union man era- 

8— Labor Com. 
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ployed at the Indianapolis Chair Factory shot several times at two 
locked-out men who were importuning him to leave the employ of 
the company during the continuance of the trouble. The evidence 
ih court showed that during the conversation between the three 
tneti, a fourth person, who was in no way connected with the strike, 
and indeed not a woodworker, struck the non-union man, and felled 
him to his knees. Dazed by the blow, the assaulted man drew his 
revolver, and fired promiscuously, fortunately injuring no one. 
The two combatants were held for grand jury action. 

On Wednesday, February 28, the Central Labor Union of Indi- 
anapolis, through its executive committee, resolved to aid the 
locked-out woodworkers, and an assessment by the local unions of 
the city was levied upon their respective memberships to aid them 
in their struggle. Through these instrumentalities, together with 
the material aid rendered by their international body, the men 
were enabled to continue the contest unfettered by financial em- 
barrassments. 

During the progress of the strike repeated efforts were made by 
the Labor Commission to effect a settlement, but all to no purpose. 
The employers refused conciliation, arbitration and mediation 
alike. They claimed to have secured enough workmen to enable 
them to continue business uninterruptedly, and would prefer to 
work non-union to union labor. The fight still continues. 

TIE-CARRIERS, EVANSVILLE. 

On Tuesday, March 1, 1904, seventy-eight tie-carriers struck at 
Evansville for an increase of wages. The strikers were all colored 
men, and members of Tie-Carriers' Union No. 11,202, holding a 
charter under the American Federation of Labor. The four firms 
involved were the Dean Tie Company, the Moss Tie Company, the 
Ayer-Lloyd Tie Company, and the Evansville Grain Company. 

These workmen were employed in transporting railroad cross- 
ties from boats, barges and freight cars, and in March 1, 1903, 
entered into a contract for one year with the before named firms 
on the following basis : 

6x8, in good condition, per tie lc. 

6x8, in muddy, slick, bad condition, per tie 2c. 

7x9 ties, all kinds, from barge to bank, per tie 2c. 
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Unloading ties (all kinds) fr6m cars, per tie le. 

Taking ties from river (according to condition) ». .3 to 5c» 

8*6 feet long, per tie 2c. 

Smith ties, condition governing price 3 to 5C» 

Gondolas, extra per tie *£c. 

The workmen kept faith in observing the agreement, during the 
year, but at its expiration, asked for an advance on "6x8, muddy, 
slick ties, and those in bad condition," and on "all 7x9 ties from 
barges or bank." These concessions the company refused to make, 
and thereupon the men struck. A number of white men took the 
places vacated by the strikers. After four days' trial, however, the 
latter also quit work, claiming the labor was worth the money de- 
manded by the strikers. Twenty of the white men were trans- 
ported to their distant homes at the expanse of the Carriers' Union. 

Thereupon a new agreement was entered into with the employers 
for one year, in which it was agreed the men should receive for — 

Per Tie. 

0x8, in good condition, from barges lc. 

6x8, in good condition, from cars %c. 

6x8, in muddy, slick, bad condition 3 to 5c. 

All 7x9 ties, from barge or bank I 3c. 

All unloading of ties from cars lc. 

Taking ties from river, according to condition 3 to 5c. 

Ties S 1 /^ feet long 2c. 

Switch ties, condition governing price 3 to 5c. 

Gondolas, extra %c. 

During the progress of the strike, lasting two weeks, no viola- 
tions of the law were made nor attempted, nor abusive language 
used. 

■ • 

D. M. PARRY COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Friday, February 26, 1904, a number of men employed in 
the "hanging" and "crating" departments of the D. M. Parry Com- 
pany's plant struck. As to the number involved, there was a 
difference in the figures given by the employers and those given 
by the employes ; the former said about twenty had left ; the latter 
asserted that seventy-seven men in all had left. The men were un- 
organized. According to the story of the men the reason for the 
trouble was primarily due to a cut in wages, the fourth one sus- 
tained within six months ; added to this were alleged impositions 
by foremen, a system of fines and other exactions that had become 
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unbearable. The men asserted that they had no intention of strik- 
ing and that there was no understanding among them prior to the 
walkout; but that on the posting of the last cut an impromptu 
meeting was held and a committee was appointed to wait on the 
foreman and ask that the cut be restored. The foreman innnedi- 
ately in charge, so it was said, asserted his inability to rectify 
matters, and recommended that the men appeal to one higher in 
authority. While the men were deliberating as to the best method 
of carrying the matter before the higher powers, it had become 
noised about that there was dissatisfaction over the cut, and the 
person in authority appeared in the room, and according to the 
men, in an exceedingly offensive tone ordered them back to work 
or leave the shop. They assert that they were given no time to 
present their grievance. Upon this treatment by/ the foreman, the 
men walked out ; a few remained at Work. Some of these quit a 
little time after ; others quit that night. 

On Saturday, February 27, at the request of the strikers, Mr. 
M. T. Butler, a member of the Saw Smiths' Union, met with the 
men. He refused to counsel with them except as an individual, 
but agreed to meet with them the following afternoon, Sunday, 
February 28, at the headquarters of the State Federation of Labor. 
At this meeting, which was attended by something more than 
thirty of the former employes of the Parry Company, Mr: Butler 
and Mr. Edgar A. Perkins, State representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, were present. Both spoke to the men and told 
them that under no circumstances would they be formed into a 
local union — they having petitioned for an organization. After 
several hours spent in discussion, they accepted the advice of 
Messrs. Butler and Perkins and appointed a committee to wait on 
the Parry Company and see on what terms they could go back to 
work. A committee of three was selected, and was received by 
Mr. Oaks of the Parry Company. At the following Monday after- 
noon meeting the committee made its report, which was that it had 
been courteously received, but that Mr. Oaks had informed the 
committee that as the men had left the employ of the Parry Com- 
pany none of them could, under the circumstances, ever work for 
the firm again. The men asserted that it would be possible to call 
most of the employes of the company out, but they were advised 
by the representatives of the unions who met with them, that they 
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should be careful in what they did. General Organizer Fox, of 
the International Carriage and Wagon Workers' Union, who was 
in the city, met with the men and urged them not to inaugurate a 
general strike. Monday night another meeting was held, which 
was attended by several employes of the Parry Company working 
in the buggy top and in the painting departments. These men 
asserted that all the men in these two departments were willing 
to come out in sympathy with the strikers. They were warned by 
the representatives of the unions that they should not employ such 
a method. Of their own volition, about a dozen men from the top 
room signed their names to an agreement to come out with the 
craters and hangers. The painters present said they would not 
agree to any specified time when they would quit work, but assured 
the strikers that whenever the time came that by quitting they 
could help them win they would quit work. Tuesday the top 
men. did not- strike as per agreement, and at the meeting that 
night but two or three of these were present. The forces of the 
painters were augmented at this meeting, and the desire to strike 
was more manifest among their number. It was- agreed to can- 
vass the painting department on Wednesday and report that night 
how matters stood. At the Wednesday night meeting it was re- 
ported that out of thirty-seven in the painting department, thirty 
of them could be depended on sure, and there was little doubt of all 
of them responding to the call. The whole matter was referred to 
the meeting to be held Thursday night, March 3. 
- By this time the men, who had been permitted to carry on their 
own program, had developed a difference of opinion as to just what 
was wanted. Several were demanding that the strikers organize 
themselves into a union; this was opposed by others, especially 
by some of the top men and the painters, who asserted that they 
were willing to come out in support of the craters and the hangers, 
but that they had no desire to become attached to organized labor. 
These men, without exception, said that there were many condi- 
tions of their employment that were wrong, but they did not be- 
lieve a winning fight could be made against the Parry firm by or- 
ganized labor, and they also said that they were satisfied that did 
they join a labor organization they would never be permitted to 
work again in the factory. At the Thursday night meeting the 
difference of opinion that h^d been growing was more manifest, 
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and as there seemed to be no possibility of arriving at any conclu- 
sion that would be to the interest of the original strikers it was 
decided to permit those who wished among them to join the Car- 
riage and Wagon Workers' Union. Several embraced this oppor- 
tunity and became affiliated with this union. There were present 
at this meeting fifteen painters who announced their desire to be- 
come members of the Brotherhood of Painters. In conformity 
with this desire they signed a petition and the matter was referred 
to the headquarters of the Brotherhood. at Lafayette, and M. P. 
Carrick, general secretary-treasurer, was asked to come to Indi- 
anapolis on the following Saturday, and take charge of the matter. 
The meeting was held Saturday evening, and in his talk to the 
men Mr. Carrick said that they would be given a charter provided 
they were not on strike or that they did not contemplate a strike; 
that the Brotherhood had no differences with the Parry Company ; 
that it was not the policy of the Brotherhood to organize men with 
a strike in prospect, and that a charter would only be issued pro- 
vided they were willing to organize and continue at their employ- 
ment His view was accepted, and the union was organized the 
following weekj nine of the fifteen original signers being present. 
At the meeting the following week five of the nine reported they 
had been discharged. 

Throughout this entire matter, the representatives of organized 
labor met with the Parry employes only on request of those in- 
terested. At each meeting the men were explicitly informed that 
organized labor had no fight with the Parry plant and that any 
movement looking to a general strike at the plant would have to be 
engineered by those directly interested. No encouragement was 
offered the men still at work to strike, and those who had struck 
were advised to get back to work if possible. The desire on the 
part of the strikers at the very beginning that they be formed 
into an organization and an active fight be waged against the 
Parry Company was discountenanced^ and the men were told 
plainly that organized labor was not a trouble breeder. It is due 
to Mr. Parry to say that during all the discussions over this 
trouble nothing unkind was said of him ; it was the opinion th^t he 
did not know the conditions existing in his plant and the many 
unjust exactions under which the employes suffered, pnd that it 
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was the fault of subordinates, but that owing to the manner in 
which the plant was conducted it was impossible to get the ear of 
Mr. Parry. 

PLASTEREJRS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Monday, April 4, 1904, one hundred plasterers of Indianap- 
olis,, who were members of Local Union No. 46, of the Interna- 
tional Plasterers' Association, struck for an advance in their wage 
scale from forty-five cents to fifty-five cents per hour, a continu- 
ance of the "closed shop," and Saturday half-holiday. 

The employers were organized under the title of the Contracting 
Plasterers' Association, which was composed chiefly of the firms 
of William Schultz, James & Anderson, Streibeck & Kingham, 
Cramer & Son, Burnett & Dunlap, W. M. Shafer, F. M. Sparks, 
T. J. Hankins, Z. S. Ward, Charles McGarvey, H. M. Bailey and 
George Stross. 

At first all of these firms refused to sign the proffered agreement. 
They claimed that 90 per cent, of the journeymen were employed 
by them, as they had most of the contracts and did most of the 
work in Indianapolis. They declared that all the work that was 
ready was progressing with non-union workmen. They also 
claimed the local Employers' Association was taking active in- 
terest in their fight, and was helping them to get men from out of 
the city to take the place of the strikers. These twelve firms de- 
clared that they would not sign the new scale or make any conces- 
sions to the plasterers' union. They had made preparations for the 
battle by advertising in the local papers for non-union plasterers, 
in the papers of Chicago and Cincinnati. 

The ^employers claimed that the plastering business had been 
seriously interfered with on account of the dictatorial policy pur- 
sued by the journeymen, and that the latter did not submit their 
wage scale until more than a month later than usual. As a con- 
sequence, they did not know what demands would be made in time 
to make their estimates for new work, and were forced to make 
their^ estimates on the forty-five cents an hour basis. 

This last accusation the workmen energetically repelled, claim- 
ing that the demand for the advance was made at the beginning of 
the year, as had been the custom, and that if any of the contractors 
failed to profit by the advantage the early notification gave them 
it was their own fault* 
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At tlie beginning of the contest it was decided by the workmen 
that the best feeling should be maintained between themselves 
and the employers. At no time during the difficulty was there 
any ''back talk" or "mud slinging" on the part of the men, and 
this policy, doubtless, was largely responsible for the early settle- 
ment of the difficulty. 

At a meeting on Wednesday, May 18, the strike was declared 
off, as all of the men were employed. All contractors, with the 
exception of one, were paying the scale, and it was understood that 
he would do so as soon as the amount of work warranted it. 

The agreement signed made provisions for all the principles 
which the union has established — the eight-hour day, the 55-cent 
scale, which caused the contention in the first place, and the Satur- 
day half-holiday. 

The fight was a contest against individual contractors rather 
than the Contracting Plasterers' Association. During the contest 
different employers signed from time to time, and one signed at 
the time the demand was made. 

• . » . • 

PLUMBERS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Monday, May 2, 1904, seventy plumbers of Indianapolis, all 
of whom were members of Plumbers' Local Union No. 73, quit 
work. Under a former contract the journeymen received 45 cents 
an hour, and petitioned that the wage scale be advanced to 50 
cents, and also asked for an agreement to have only one apprentice 
in each shop, the agreement to run for the term of five years. The 
old scale had expired, and the Master Plumbers refused to accede 
to the demand asked for; but substituted a counterclaim for an 
"open shop." 

The membership of the journeymen's organization were mostly 
employed in about twenty shops in the city ; the leading ones being : 
Clarke & Sons, J. S. Farrell & Co., Freaney Bros., Foley Bros., 
Kirkhoff Bros., Dewald & Wahl, Caswell & Co., Wilcox & Judd, 
Healy & O'Brien, C. Anesaehansel & Co., John C. Dunn, J. A, 
Diggle, Hayes Bros., T. J. Barker, Herman A. Goth, H. Mock^ 
Cook Bros. 

The following letter from the journeymen to the employer^ ex-r 
plains the demands of the former : 
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Indianapolis. Ind., Feb. 26, 1904. 

Gentlemen— We, the Journeymen Plumbers' Association, Local Union 
No. 73, present to your body the following rules to go into effect the 1st 
day of May, 1904: 

SECTION 1. 

Article 1. The number of helpers or apprentices be limited to one to 
each shop. 

Art. 2. Said helpers to serve three years at the trade, and the same 
to be registered by both associations. 

Art. 3. AH helpers or apprentices now employed, having served one 
year or more at the trade, to be governed according to Article 1 of this 
section. 

Art. 4. At the expiration of three years' apprenticeship they shall 
become a jobber and entitled to use tools. 

SECTION 2. 

Article 1. Said jobber shall be entitled to handle tools for two years, 
and be Known as a jobber. 

Art. 2. At the expiration of the fifth year they shall be deemed second 
class plumbers. 

Art 3. No additional helpers or apprentices shall be employed during 
the term of the fourth and fifth years of said jobber. ^ 

SECTION 3. 

Article 1. Eight hours shall constitute a day's work, except on Satur- 
day, when seven hours shall be a day's work with seven hours' pay. 

Art. 2. All overtime until 2 o'clock p. m. shall count as one and one- 
half time after 12 o'clock p. m. Sundays and legal holidays double time 
shall be paid. 

Art. 3. Wages on and after May 1st, 1904, shall consist of two classes; 
first class shall be 50 cents per hour, and second class shall be 45 cents 
per hour. 

J. S. RICKERTS, 

Secretary No. 73. 

Replying to the foregoing communication the Master Plumb- 
ers' Association submitted to the Journeymens' Union the fol- 
lowing: • 

Indianapolis, Indiana, April 1, 1904. 

In view of the deplorable condition of the apprenticeship question, 
which has, for some time, been defined and carried on under the direction 
of the journeymen, we have decided that it is for the best interests of all 
concerned, that we hereafter handle this matter of apprenticeship in con- 
formity with the rules and regulations established by our State ah<J 
National Association of Master Plumbers. 



RULES GOVERNING APPRENTICES. 

Each and every plumbing shop having two men shall be allowed one 
(1) apprentice, and for every three additional men up to twelve (12) he 
shall be allowed one apprentice. But no shop shall have more than five 
(5) apprentices. 

These rules to go into effect and to be in force for a term of four 
years. 

Each State and local association shall furnish to the chairman of the 
National Committee not later than May 1st of each year, full data in 
tabulated form, of all facts relating to the apprenticeship question in their 
respective jurisdictions. 

In addition to which we propose to furnish such help as may be neces- 
sary. 

In regard to working time, eight hours shall constitute a. day's work, 
except Saturdays, seven hours with seven hours pay. 

Double time after midnight and on legal holidays; all other overtime 
at the rate of time and one-half. 

The rate of wages to be decided by the employer in accordance with 
the ability of the man employed; the employer to be the judge of what 
each man is worth to him, with a maximum scale of forty-five (45c) per 
hour; providing, however, that* where any man shows a greater earning 
capacity, the amount an employer may pay hini shall be without limit, 
and to be agreed upon by the parties interested. 

MASTER PLUMBERS* ASSOCIATION. 

After a struggle of twenty-three days, Wednesday, May 25, 
the plumbers compromised with the master plumbers and returned 
to work at noon. Both sides made concessions, the masters agree- 
ing to give a 2£ cent increase in wages, and the journeymen to 
allow the masters to control the apprentices. 

PAPER HANGERS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On May 4, 1904, thirty-five paperhangers employed by Messrs. 
Albert Gall, Coppock Bros., DeHaven & Co., W. H. Roll's, Sons, 
James Corday and Wm. Amthor, and members of Local Union No. 
912, Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhangers and Decorators of 
America struck, to secure the "closed shop," and a stricter observ- 
ance of the union trade rules. Speaking of the controversy the 
employers said : 

"In March we received a price list formulated by the Paper- 
hangers' Union, which was to go into effect on April 1. We were 
not consulted about the price list, but we thought that, rather than 
have any controversy, we would accept the list and pay the price. 
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"Everything worked harmoniously up to about the first of May, 
when we were told that we must discharge all men who did not 
belong to the union.. This we could not do, for the reas6n that 
when a woman begins house cleaning she wants her papering done 
when carpets are up. She can not be induced to have it done later, 
after the carpets are relaid. 

"The paperhangers, or a majority of them, since April 1st, have 
been getting $30, $40 and some as high as $55 a Week. We never 
have objected to paying the price. 

"Now to facilitate our business, we have asked the Paperhang- 
ers' Union to procure us union men, so that we can keep up with 
our trade. They have not been able to do so. We need the men 
and have employed them. They do not take away one iota from 
the union men, for the union men are all kept busy. On a call 
from the union delegates we explained this to them, and, as all 
paperhangers know, the season will not last longer than about four 
weeks before it begins to slack up, there is hardly anything to do 
until after State Fair time. We have no feeling in the matter. 
We simply think that the walking delegate was a little too rash in 
ordering out the men. We think that with a few days' cool delib- 
eration by the paperhangers they will see that they have made a 
mistake. 

"There is no fight by the dealers against the union. There is no 
fight on the price list that has been presented to us. This is a 
plain statement of facts as they exist. We have lots of work prom- 
ised, and we expect to fill our contracts, and all we want the union 
men to do is to bring us men so that we can do our work, but we' 
can not discharge the men we have in our employ." 

In replying to the statements made by the employers the work- 
men, through their business agent, made the following statement : 

"Our employers say that the firms interested were not consulted 
in regard to the price list and the trade rules of the paperhangers, 
but rather than have a controversy on the matter they accepted the 
list and paid the price. They do not say anything about rule ~No. 
37, which reads : 'No member of 912 will be allowed to work for 
an employer employing non-union paperhangers/ afid on the non- 
enforcement of this rule hangs the controversy at the present time, 
and they admit that they had this trade rule in their possession 
since March. 
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"The business agents were instructed to call out the men em- 
ployed by the firms above named, unless a settlement was reached 
by noon May 4. They had no choice in the matter. No judgment 
was allowed them unless they succeeded in getting a settlement 
according to instructions. 

"The union tried to get a settlement, but failed. We did not 
order the employers to discharge non-union men. We Only asked 
their good offices in assisting to get the men to join the union. One 
employer said he wanted extra men only during the rush, and he 
did not want to place himself under obligations to the union men 
when he did not need them. 

"Xow as to the enormous wages paid the men since April 1, viz. : 
$30, $40 and $50 per week. The employers failed to say that the 
men worked at piece work from daylight to dark and even On Sun- 
days. They failed to say that the men had helpers, whom they paid 
out of their own earnings. They failed to say that the men also 
paid for the paste, glue, plaster of paris, tools, staples, ladders, 
planks, etc., and that if they used a horse and wagon they must pay 
this expense. They failed to say that paperhangers do not average 
more than $500 a year. They failed to say that the dealers get 10 
per cent, of the bill for hanging. So that, practically, the men 
make money for their employers and pay them for the privilege 
of taking work from their shops." 

After a contest of ten days the paperhangers returned to work 
practically on their own terms. 

McELWAINE-RICHARDS COMPANY, NOBLESVILLE. 

On Saturday, May 7, 1904, a lockout occurred at the iron 
foundry of the McElwaine-Kichards Company, $t Noblesville, 
Hamilton County, because of a refusal of the employes in the mold- 
ing department to accept a reduction ranging from 20 to 40 per 
cent, and to an increase in the output of work of 33 per cent, per 

day. .;..., 

Several years ago the company removed its factory from Indi- 
anapolis to Noblesville, and at the time of .the .lockout ,gave em- 
ployment to 200 hands. At the time of the remoyal u foreign man- 
ager was employed and given full control. , Qne of ;tis first acts. 
^v$$ to organize the molders into a union, an(J establish r a piec§ 
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price system of work, at such figures as enabled the men to earn 
from $4.40 to $5.20 per day, while at the time the employers 
claim, the union scale was $3.00 per day in other parts of the Gas 
Belt. In the fall of 1903 the Union Trust Company, of Tndi- 
anapolis, into whose hands the company's business had been placed 
by its creditors on account of financial difficulties and alleged mis- 
management, placed a Mr. C. E. Gabes in charge. 

The new management introduced modern methods of work and 
new equipments, and established a wage scale of $3.00 pfer day, 
and also demanded in the foundry an output of six tubs as a day's 
work, instead of four, as formerly. During the following winter 
the men continued to work in the foundry department. . In conse- 
quence of slack trade there was an accummulation of 8,000 bath 
tubs; and this department of the factory was ordered closed. 

In the spring of 1904, th§ business agent of the local iron mold- 
ers' union recommended that the union organize all apprentices 
and "handy men" as apprentice members and demand the former 
system and piece price work, and gave instructions to the men that 
they cast only four tubs a day ; which for years had constituted a 
day's work. This left conditions in a very unsettled state, and 
after several weeks, the sup^rintendent notified the men that unless 
they came to an understanding the foundry would be closed on Sat- 
urday evening, May 7 ; and no agreement having been reached the 
foundry was closed indefinitely on that date. The following week 
efforts were made to adjust the difficulty, but without success. 

_ On Saturday, May 14th, a notice was published in a Noblesville 
paper, stating that the foundry would open Monday, May 16th, on 
an "open shop" basis, and that the company would employ help 
without discrimination as to unionism, and agreeing to pay union 
wages, and requesting all of the former employes to return to Work. 
The twenty union molders refused to do so, and their places the 
company made an effort to fill. A national officer of the Iron 
Molders' Union and a committee of three called on the manage- 
ment, and after discussing the matter with Manager Gabes, 
reached a settlement on a basis of $3.25 per day for an output of 
six tubs as a day's work. This was then referred to the local union, 
and was by them rejected. Men were then imported from Chi- 
cago, who accepted employment in the foundry. Efforts were then 
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made by the union men to have them return, and in some instances 
they were successful. 

The company applied to the local Circuit Court for an injunc- 
tion and restraining order against picketing and other inter- 
ference. 

On Thursday, June 9, Judge Christian, of the Twenty-fourth 
Judicial Circut, acting on the petition filed by the Union Trust 
Company, issued a temporary restraining order against fifty mold- 
ers, prohibiting them from interfering in any way with the men 
employed at the company's plant. 

On Saturday, June 25, before Judge Christian, the case was 
compromised and dismissed. According to the terms of the agree- 
ment the defendants were not to interfere with the men at work, 
loaf around the factory or annoy the employes at their homes or 
boarding houses. However, the union men were allowed the priv- 
ilege of soliciting members for their organization. Two of their 
representatives were permitted to talk to any man in the factory 
when not on duty, with $ view to having him join the union, but 
there must be no more than two and they shall not insist on talk- 
ing to an employe if he prefers not to discuss the matter with 
them. The agreement was satisfactory to the officials of the union 
and the company and it was made a matter of record. No further 
complications have arisen. 
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LAW CREATING INDIANA LABOR COMMISSION. 



CHAPTER CXXVIII. 

AN ACT providing for the creation of a Labor Commission, and defining 
its duties and powers, and providing for arbitrations and investiga- 
tions of labor troubles; and repealing all laws and parts of laws in 
conflict with this act.,. .,-,;. ■ r. 4 . 

[S. 228. Approved February 28, 1899 ] 

Section 1. That there shall be, and is hereby created a commission to 
be composed of two electors of the State, which shall be designated the 
Labor Commission, and which shall be charged with the duties and vested 
with the powers hereinafter enumerated. 

Sec. 2. The members of said Commission shall be appointed by the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall, 
hold office for four years and until their successors shall have been ap- 
pointed and qualified. One of said Commissioners shall have been for m>t 
less than ten years of his life an employe for wages in some department 
of industry in which it is usual to employ a nuniber of persons under 
single direction and control, and shall be at the time of his appointment 
affiliated with the labor interest, as distinguished from the capitalist or 
employing interest. The other of said Commissioners shall have been for 
not less than ten years arr employer of labor for wages in some depart- 
ment of industry in which it is usual to employ a number of persons 
under single direction and control, and shall be at the time of his ap- 
pointment affiliated with the employing interest as distinguished from the 
labor interest. Neither of said Commissioners shall be less than forty 
years of age; they shall not be members of the same political party, and 
neither of them shall hold any other State, county, or city office in Indiana 
during the term for which he shall have been appointed. Each of said 
Commissioners shall take and subscribe an oath, to be endorsed upon his 
commission, to the effect that he will punctually, honestly and faithfully 
discharge his duties as such Commissioner. 

Sec. 3. Said Commission shall have a seal and shall be provided with 
an office at Indianapolis, and may appoint a Secretary who shall be a 
skillful stenographer and typewriter, and shall receive a salary of six 
hundred dollars per annum and traveling expenses for every day spent in 
the discharge of duty away from Indianapolis. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of said Commissioners upon receiving 
creditable information in any manner of the existence of any strike, lock- 
out, boycott, or other labor complication in this State, to go to the place 
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where such complication exists, put themselves into communication with 
the parties to the controversy and offer their services as mediators be- 
tween them. If they shall not succeed in effecting an amicable adjust- 
ment of the controversy in that way they shall endeavor to induce the 
parties to submit their difference to arbitration, either under the provi- 
sions of this act or otherwise, as they may elect. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of arbitration under this act, the Labor Com- 
missioners and the Judge of the Circuit Court of the county in which 
the business in relation to which the controversy shall arise, shall have 
been carried on, shall constitute a Board of Arbitrators, to which may be 
added, if the parties so agree, two other members, one to be named by 
the employer and the other by the employes in the arbitration agreement. 
If the parties to the controversy are a railroad company and employes 
of the company engaged in the running of trains, any terminal,- within 
this State, of the road, or of any division thereof, may be taken and 
treated as the location of the business within the terms of this section for 
the purpose of giving jurisdiction to the Judge of the Circuit Court to act 
as a member of the Board of Arbitration. 

Sec. 6. An agreement to enter into arbitration under this aet shall 
be in writing, and shall state the issue to be submitted and decided, and 
shall have the effect of an agreement by the parties to abide by and per- 
form the award. Such agreement may be signed by the employer as an 
individual, firm or corporation, as the case may be, and the execution of 
the agreement in the name of the employer by any agent or representa- 
tive of such employer then and theretofore in control or management of 
the business or department of business in relation to which the contro- 
versy shall have arisen, shall bind the employer. On the part of the em- 
ployes, the agreement may be signed by them in their own person, not 
less than two-thirds of those concerned in the controversy signing, or it 
may be signed by a committee by them appointed. Such committee may 
be created by election at a meeting of the employes concerned in the 
controversy at which not less than two-thirds of all such employes shall 
be present, which election and the fact of the presence of the required 
number of employes at the meeting shall be evidenced by the affidavit 
of the chairman and secretary of such meeting attached to the arbitra- 
tion agreement, but any employe concerned in any such controversy shall 
be accorded a hearing before such Board. If the employes concerned in 
the controversy, or any of them, shall be members of any labor union or 
workingmen's society, they may be represented in the execution of said 
arbitration agreement by officers or committeemen of the union or so- 
ciety designated by it in any manner conformable to its usual methods of 
transacting business, and others of the employes represented by commit- 
tee as hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 7. If upon any occasion calling for the presence and intervention 
of the Labor Commissioners under the provisions of this act, one of said 
Commissioners shall be present and the other absent, the Judge of the 
Circuit Court of the county in which the dispute shall have arisen, as 
defined in section five, shall upon the application of the Commissioners 
present, appoint a Commissioner pro tern. Jn the place of the absent Com- 
missioner, and such Commissioner pro tern, shall exercise all the powers 
of a Commissioner under this act until the termination of the duties of 
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the Commission with respect Jio the particular controversy upon the occa- 
sion of which the appointment shall have been made, and shall receive 
the same pay and allowances provided by this act for the other Commis- 
sioners. • Such Commissioner pro " tern, shall represent and be affiliated 
with the same interests as the absent Commissioner. 

Sec. 8. Before entering upon their duties the arbitrators shall take 
and subscribe an oath or affirmation to the effect that they will honestly 
and impartially perform their duties as arbitrators and a just and fair 
award render to the best of their ability. The sittings of the arbitrators 
shall be in the court room of the Circuit Court, or such other place as 
shall be provided by the County Commissioners of the county in which 
the hearing is had. The Circuit Judge shall be the presiding member of 
the board. He shall have power to issue subpoenas for witnesses who do 
not appear voluntarily, directed to the Sheriff of the county, whose duty 
it shall be to serve the same without delay. He shall have power to 
administer oaths and affirmations to witnesses, enforce order, and direct 
and control the examinations. The proceedings shall be Informal in 
character, but in general accordance with the practice governing the Cir- 
cuit Courts in the trial of civil causes. All questions of practice, or ques- 
tions relating to the admission of evidence shall be decided by the pre- 
siding member of the Board summarily and without extended argument. 
The sitting shall be open and public, or with closed doors, as the Board 
shall direct. If five members are sitting as such Board three members 
of the Board agreeing shall have power to make an award, otherwise 
two. The Secretary of the Commission shall attend the sittings and 
make a record of the proceedings in shorthand, but shall transcribe so 
much thereof only as the Commission shall direct. 

Sec. 9. The arbitrators shall make their award in writing and de- 
liver the same with the arbitration agreement and their oath as arbi- 
trators to the Clerk of the Circuit Court of the county in which the 
hearing was had, and deliver a copy of the award to the employer, and 
a copy to the first signer of the arbitration agreement on the part of 
the employes. A copy of all the papers shall also be preserved in the 
office of the Commission at Indianapolis. 

Sec. 10. The Clerk of the Circuit Court shall record the papers deliv- 
ered to him as directed in the last preceding section, in the order book 
of the Circuit Court. Any person who was a party to the arbitration 
proceedings may present to the Circuit Court of the county in which the 
hearing was had, or the Judge thereof in vacation, a verified petition 
referring to the proceedings and the record of them in the order book and 
showing that said award has not been complied with, stating by whom 
and in what respect it has been disobeyed. And thereupon the Court, or 
Judge thereof in vacation shall grant a rule against the party or parties 
so charged, to show cause within five days why said award has not been 
obeyed, which shajl be served by the Sheriff as other process. Upon 
return made to the rule the Judge or Court, if in session, shall hear and 
determine the questions presented and make such order or orders directed 
to the parties before him in personam, as shall give just effect to the 
award. Disobedience' by any party to such proceedings of any order 
so made shall be deemed a contempt of the court and may be punished 
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accordingly. But such punishment shall not extend to imprisonment 
except in case of willful and contumacious disobedience. In all proceed- 
ings under this section the award shall be regarded as presumptively 
binding upon the employer and all employes who were parties to the 
controversy submitted to arbitration, which presumption shall be over- 
come only by proof of dissent from the submission delivered to the arbi- 
trators, or one of them, in writing before the commencement of the 
hearing. 

Sec. 11. The Labor Commission, with the advice and assistance of 
the Attorney-General of the State, which he is hereby required to render, 
shall make rules and regulations respecting proceedings in arbitrations 
under this act not inconsistent with this act or the law, including forms, 
and cause the same to be printed and furnished to all persons applying 
therefor* and all arbitration proceedings under this act shall thereafter 
conform to such rules and regulations. 

Sec. 12. Any employer and his employes, between whom differences 
exist which have not resulted in any open rupture or strike, may of their 
own motion apply to the Labor Commission for arbitration of their differ- 
ences, and upon the execution of an arbitration agreement as hereinbe- 
fore provided, a Board of Arbitrators shall be organized in the manner 
hereinbefore provided, and the arbitration shall take plaee and the award 
be rendered, recorded and enforced in the same manner as in arbitrations 
under the provisions found in the preceding sections of this act. 

Sec. 13. In all cases arising under this act requiring the attendance 
of a Judge of the Circuit Court as a member of an Arbitration Board, 
such duty shall have precedence over any other business pending in his 
court, and if necessary for the prompt transaction of such other business 
it shall be his duty to appoint some other Circuit Judge, or Judge of a 
Superior or the Appellate or Supreme Court to sit in the Circuit Court 
in his place during the pendency of such arbitration, and such appointee 
shall receive the same compensation for his services as is now allowed 
by law to Judges appointed to sit in case of change of Judge in civil 
actions. In case the Judge of the Circuit Court, whose duty it shall 
become under this act to sit upon any Board of Arbitration, shall be at 
the time actually engaged in a trial which can not be interrupted without 
loss and injury to the parties, and which will in his opinion continue for 
more than three days to come, or is disabled from acting by sickness or 
otherwise, it shall be the duty of such Judge to call in and appoint some 
other Circuit Judge, or some Judge of a Superior Court, or the Appellate 
or Supreme Court, to sit upon such Board of Arbitrators, and such ap- 
pointed Judge shall have the same power and perform the same duties 
as member of the Board of Arbitration as are by this act vested in and 
charged upon the Circuit Judge regularly sitting, and he shall receive 
the same compensation now provided by law to a Judge sitting by 
appointment upon a change of Judge in civil cases, to be paid in the same 
way. 

Sec. 14. If the parties to any such labor controversy as is defined in 
section four of this act shall have failed at the end of five days after 
the first communication of said Labor Commission with them to adjust 
their differences amicably, or to agree to submit the same to arbitration, 
it shall be the duty of the Labor Commission to proceed at once to 
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Investigate the facts attending the disagreement In this investigation 
the Commission shall be entitled, upon request, to the presence and as- 
sistance of the Attorney-General of the State, in person or by deputy, 
whose duty it is hereby made to attend without delay, upon request by 
letter or telegram from the Commission. For the purpose of such investi- 
gation the Commission shall have power to issue subpoenas, and each of 
the Commissioners shall have power to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions. Such subpoena shall be under the seal of the Commission and 
signed by the Secretary of the Commission, or a member of it, and shall 
command the attendance of the person or persons named in it at a time 
and place named, which subpoena may be served and returned as other 
process by any Sheriff or Constable in the State. In case of disobedience 
of any such subpoena, or the refusal of any witness to testify, the Circuit 
Court of the county within which the subpoena was issued, or the Judge 
thereof in vacation, shall, upon the application of the Labor Commission, 
grant a rule against the disobeying person or persons, or the person 
refusing to testify, to show cause forthwith why he or they should not 
obey such subpoena, or testify as required by the Commission, or be ad- 
judged guilty of contempt, and in such proceedings such court, or the 
Judge thereof in vacation, shall be empowered to compel obedience to 
such subpoena as m the case of subpoena issued under the order and by 
authority of the court, or to compel a witness to testify as witnesses in 
court are compelled to testify. But no persons shall be required to attend 
as a witness at any place outside the county of his residence. Witnesses 
called by the Labor Commission under this section shall be paid $1 per 
diem fee out of the expense fund provided by this act, if such payment is 
claimed at the time of their examination. 

Sec 15. , Upon the completion of the investigation authorized by the 
last preceding section, the Labor Commission shall forthwith report the 
facts thereby disclosed affecting the merits of the controversy in succinct 
and condensed form to the Governor, who, unless he shall perceive good 
reason to the contrary, shall at once authorize such report to be given out 
for publication. And as soon thereafter as practicable, such report shall 
be printed under the direction of the Commission and a copy shall be sup- 
plied to any one requesting the same. 

Sec. 16. Any employer shall be entitled, in his response to the in- 
quiries made of him by the Commission in the investigation provided for 
in the two last preceding sections, to submit in writing to the Commis- 
sion a statement of any facts material to the inquiry, the publication of 
which would be likely to be injurious to his business, and the facts so 
stated shall be taken and held as confidential, and shall not be disclosed 
in the report or otherwise. 

Sec. 17. Said Commissioners shall receive a compensation "of eighteen 
hundred dollars each per annum, and actual and necessary traveling ex- 
penses while absent from home in the performance of duty, and each of 
the two members of a Board of Arbitration chosen by the parties under 
the provisions of this act shall receive five dollars per day compensation 
for the days occupied in service upon the Board. The Attorney-General, 
or his deputy, shall receive his necessary and actual traveling expenses 
while absent from home in the service of the Commission. Such comflen- 
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sation and expenses shall be paid by the Treasurer of State upon war- 
rants drawn by the Auditor upon itemized and verified accounts of time 
spent and expenses paid. All such accounts, except those of the Com- 
missioners, shall be certified as correct by the Commissioners, or one of 
them, and the accounts of the Commissioners shall be certified by the 
Secretary of the Commission. 

Sec. 18. For the payment of the salary of the Secretary of the Com- 
mission, the compensation of the. Commissioners and other arbitrators, 
the traveling and hotel expenses herein authorized to be paid, and for 
witness fees, stationery, postage, telegrams and -office expenses there is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of five thousand dollars for the year 1901 and five 
thousand dollars for the year 1902. 

Sec. 19» All laws and parts of laws conflicting with any of the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed. 
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